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THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 

In the last number of the Reporter we produced evidence of an 
incontrovertible kind, to show that the cry of West India distress 
is an old one; that it dates back, at least, half a century before 
the abolition of the slave-trade; and that the renewal of that cry 
cannot, with any appearance of truth, be traced either to the ex- 
tinction of the execrable traffic in human beings, or the abolition 
of the no less infamous system of colonial slavery. The evidence 
produced to sustain our position was drawn from the Reports of 
the Legislative Assemblies of the West Indies, or of Committees of 
the House of Commons, specially appointed to enquire into the 
extent and causes of that distress, with a view to apply an ade- 
quate remedy. To every unprejudiced person it must have ap- 
peared that the institution of slavery was the great, ‘the 
perennial cause,” of the embarrassment and ruin which had 
afflicted the colonies for so long a period, and of the complaints 
which had been so frequent and so just. 

We now propose to descend from general statements to details, 
and to show from the evidence of leading West Indians, still 
living, that, however severe the present distress, it is not so great 
as that which formerly existed, and-is to be attributed almost 
exclusively to the introduction of slave-grown sugars into the 
British markets, a measure which we have zealously disapproved ; 
not because it subjected them to competition, but because we 
firmly believed it would have the effect, under existing circum- 
stances, of giving a fearful stimulus to the slave-trade, and of 
strengthening the system of slavery, with all its aggravated 
horrors, both in the Spanish colonies and Brazil. 

In the year 1829, the Standing Committee of West India 
Planters and Merchants, among whom were Lord Chandos (now 
Duke of Buckingham), Lord Harewood, Lord Holland, Lord St. 
Vincent, Lord Seaford, Sir Edward Eart, Sir Henry Martin, Mr. 
Keith Douglas, Mr. Burge, Mr. Colquhoun, Mr. Innes, Mr. 
Colville, and Mr. Malcolm, presented a series of papers, elabo- 
rately drawn up, to the Government, the object of which was to 
prove the deplorable state, both financial and commercial, into 
which the West India Colonies had fallen; and to implore its 
assistance to preserve them from absolute ruin. 

Two or three extracts from these documents will form a 
suitable preface to what follows :— 

‘* For many years the distress of the planters of Jamaica has been 
accumulating, until it has reached a crisis which threatens to involve 
all classes in ruin. The planter is unable to raise money to provide for 
his family, or to feed and clothe his negroes: the mortgagee gets no 
interest on the capital he has advanced; and numerous annuitants in 
this country look for remittances in vain.’’— Par. Pap. No. 120—1831, 
p- 9. 

Such was the state of Jamaica at the period alluded to. The 
situation of the Leeward Islands was no better. 

‘*The expenses under which the colonists in the Leeward Islands 
generally labour, render them wufterly unable to pay the charges of the 
civil Government ; existing, as they now do, not on annual profits, but 
on the actual capital embarked,—-every year increasing their debt to the 
merchants, yet still compelled, from the nature and tenor of their 
property, to hold estates, which they cannot sell; because property 
which, mstead of revenue, produces annual loss to the possessor, can 
have no value in the market.” * * * * * * ¢* But the evil does 
not rest here. The slaves are, in consequence, deprived of many com- 
forts which they would otherwise enjoy from the prosperity of their 
masters.’’—Ibid. p. 11. 

The foregoing extracts are drawn from communications “ made 
by the Houses of Assembly of Jamaica, Barbadoes, Antigua, the 
Virgin Islands, and other colonies, to the colonial agents, declara- 





tory of the increasing distress which prevails in those colonies.” 
In support of these statements, the Committee of West India 
Merchants presented a memorial to Government on the 28th of 
May, 1830, in which they say :— 

‘1, That many estates have not paid the expenses of thcir cultivation 
for the past year (1829), without charging interest on the capital, or even 
interest on the debts with which the estates may be encumbered, or any- 
thing for the support of the families which may be dependent upon 
them; and that a debt has thus been actually increased by the pro- 
prietors, in consequence of the expenses exceeding the sale of the crop. 

‘¢2, That many other estates, more favourably circumstanced than the 
preceding class, by making better sngar, or by being cultivated at less 
cost, have not produced enough to pay the interest of the mortgages upon 
them. 

«3, That the remainder of the estates, which are more favourably 
circumstanced, have yielded so little net income, that, upon the whole, 
great distress has fallen upon the families of proprietors, and upon all 
connected with or dependent upon the West India Colonies. 

‘¢4, That the prices are now 5s. to 7s. per cwt. lower than they were 
in June, 1829; and, under existing circumstances, there are no grounds 
for expecting any material improvement of prices. The result, there- 
fore, of the accounts of crop in 1830, will be more disastrous than those 
of the past year ; and merchants acting under the dictates of ordinary 
prudence, must be compelled to withhold all further advances to 
planters, either for the maintenance of their slaves and cultivation of the 


estates, or for the support of their families.’’—Ibid. p. 12. 


The foregoing extract was signed by twenty-six West India 


Colville and Co., Davidson, Barkly, and Co., Joseph Marryat and 
Co., Cavan Brothers and Co., and Daniels and Co. 


GREAT DISTRESS OF THE BRITISH COLONIES UNDER THE 
SYSTEM OF SLAVERY.. 

In consequence of the foregoing statements, which were printed 
by order of the House of Commons, on the 7th of February, 1831, 
a Select Committee was appointed to report on the commercial 
state of the West Indies, from the minutes of which we make the 
following extracts :— 

Andrew Colville, Esq., a West India merchant, and proprietor 
of estates in Jamaica and Demerara, one of the witnesses ex- 
amined, said :— 

‘* All those who are dependent on the produce of West India estates 
must necessarily be in the greatest distress, as their incomes depend upon 
the net produce of estates, which have produced almost nothing during 
the last two years; of course, ev2n where there are no annuities or join- 
tures, or debts upon the estates, the proprietors have been put to the 
greatest difficulties ; and where there are burdens of annuities or jein- 
tures, or interest of debts, the proprietors can have nothing to live upon ; 
they have pressed upon the merchants for advances to maintain themselves 
and their families; but circumstances have now become so critical, from 
the continued depression of the West India interest, and the doubts that 
latterly have.arisen of the colonies existing at all, that the merchants are 
naturally extremely unwilling, if they have not absolutely refused, to 
grant any further advances, even for the support of their correspondents 
and their families.’"—Par. Pap. No. 381—1831, p. 44. 

Mr. Colville gave illustrations in support of his views of the 
extent and severity of West Indian distress, for which see his 
answers to queries 287 and 377 on pp. 46 and 54. 

We now proceed to the evidence of John Innes, Esq., whose 
connection with the West Indies had been of twenty years 
standing :— 

‘Ts there great distress at present experienced among the West India 
planters ?—The distress is extreme.—Does it extend through al] the 
interests connected with the colonies ?—Jt does,’’-—Jbid, p. 68. 


Wm, Burge, Esq., M,P,, formerly o yosident in the Jeland of 
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Jamaica for twenty years, twelve of which he was Attorney 
General and a Member of the Council, and at the time of giving 
his evidence the Island Agent stated as follows :— 

“The Report of the House of Assembly, made in 1822, together with 
the examination on oath of several witnesses, and which have been referred 
to this Committee, contains a representation of the distresses under which 
the planter then laboured, and which so far from having received any 
mitigation, have to my knowledge been very greatly aggravated.’’—TIbid, 
p. 181. 


Hugh Hyndman, Esq., who had resided in Barbados and De- 
merara, where he had large estates, about nineteen years, con- 
sidered that the distress of the West Indian Colonies “has been 
greater within the last year (1829), than at any former period, 
though they have been depressed for perhaps five or six years past.” 
—Ibid, p. 93. James Macqueen Esq., a West India merchant 
and proprietor, gave it as his opinion that the distress was ‘‘ Ex- 
ceedingly severe, hardly anything can be more so;”’ that, in short, 
he did not “ think it possible it could be worse.””—Jbid, 104. 

Anthony Brown Esq., agent for Antigua and Montserrat, stated 
as follows :— 

*¢T have but too much reason to know that in Antigua and Montserrat, 
and I believe in the whole of those islands, including the Leeward Island 
Government, the distress has arrived at its utmost point ; I believe it to 
threaten one general bankruptcy amongst the landed interests, and the 
dismemberment of their estates, and the incapacity to provide for the 
common sustenance of the negro population ; I think the distress in these 
islands to be greater even than that which prevails in the other islands.”’ 
ibid, p. 117. 

In addition to his own evidence, Mr. Brown laid before the 
Special Committee copies of a petition from the Council and House 
of Assembly of St. Kitts, to the British House of Commons, and 
of a Memorial to the King (William the Fourth), from the planters, 
merchants, and other inhabitants of the Virgin Island, from which 
we make the following extracts :-— 

‘* Your petitioners,’’ say the Council and Assembly of St. Kitts, ‘* must 
command immediate relief,’’ or, ‘‘ the evils which oppress them will 
produce interminable ruin.’’? They further say, ‘‘ that the struggle of 
your petitioners is not now for restoration to that prosperity which once 
smiled upon them, but for bread.’’ ° ° ° ° And 
they add, ‘‘ That this is no exaggerated sietiens of the existing distress and 
apprehension, is attested by the rapid revolution with which property has 


_ beentransferred. Scarcely is an ancient name in possession of its patri- 
 MORY ANA those whe hane been driven to the possession of it, find it an 


incumbrance instead of payment.’*—Ibid, y, 120. 


The memorialists of the Virgin Islands, after depicting in general 
terms their “distressed and alarming condition, in common with 
your Majesty’s subjects in your other West India possessions,”’ go 
on to observe that ‘‘ the reduced prices of sugar,”’ after all charges 
are paid, ‘‘ieave so little on the best qualities as to be barely 
sufficient to defray the expense of making; and the inferior 
qualities, which are made at the same expense, leave the unfortu- 
nate planter in advance’’.—Ibid, p. 122. 


James Colquhoun, Esq., agent for St. Vincent, Dominica, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, and the Virgin Islands, gave his evidence as 
follows :— 


‘The Legislatures have represented their distresses by petitions to the 

King, the Government, the Legislature, and to the Government through 
their agent since the year 1823 ; their distress is so pressing as to require 
immediate relief to prevent the most ruinous consequences.” . . . 
*¢ Loans could not in consequence be procured at the island taberest 
with the commercial advantages together equal to fifteen or twenty per 
cent., while money could be had here on landed security at four per cent.”’ 
—Ibid, p. 126. 


Joseph Marryat, Esq., M.P., agent for Grenada and Trinidad, 
and the proprietor of estates in those colonies and St. Lucia, in 
answer to the question— 

‘*Are you acquainted with the comparative distress which prevails 
between the Crown Colonies and the Chartered Colonies?’’ said— 
** Notwithstanding the produce of the Crown Colonies is upon the average 
greater per negro than that of the Chartered Colonies, I believe an equal 
distress prevails there as in the Old Colonies.’’— Jbid, p. 148. 

John P. Mayers, Esy., agent of, and proprietor of an estate in, 
Barbados, in his evidence, stated :— 

‘‘In my opinion the distress of the planter, which has been gradually 
accumulating, now threatens him with total ruin, unless some relief be 
promptly afforded by the Imperial Legislature; for example, the sugar 
of Barbadoes, which some years past netted £35 per hogshead, does not on 
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apprehend, not more than £7 or £8; molasses, which formerly sold 
on the island at 2s. 6d. to 3s. 6d. currency, is now worth only 74d. to 
10d. currency per gallon; rum which sold at 2s. 9d. to 5s., is now 
reduced to 1s. 6d. currency.’’—Jbid, p. 177. 


Peter Rose, Esq., a planter in Demerara, in reply to questions 
proposed to him, said :— 


‘¢ In some instances the labour of slaves yields a net revenue to the 
proprietor, in some not.’’ : ‘ ‘*T mean 
to say that even at this moment, ie ecsusee in Demerara of an estate, 
the actual expenses in keeping up the estate are not quite so much as the 
revenue, the estate yields some profit; some return on the capital.’’ In 
reply to the question, ‘‘ What return?’’ he answered: ‘‘ I cannot speak 
this year (1831), I should say the last year; I can speak to 1830, one of 
the best estates in Demerara would not yield more than two and a quarter 
per cent. on the capital invested ; I speak of my own estate.’’ To the 
further question ‘‘ Does that include the wear and tear of slaves?’’ he 
replied ‘‘ No, it does not include any loss of life.’’—Jbid, p. 194. 


Mr. Rose subsequently added, that one or two estates had been 
thrown up in consequence of the existing distress, and that 
property had greatly decreased in value. 

The evidence we have now produced, from the most unexception- 
able West India sources, must, we think, convince every reader 
that previous to emancipation, the West India colonies, were in a 
most deplorable state. As a further proof, however, we add the 
following testimony, for the purpose of showing to how great an 
extent the estates of West India proprietors were encumbered by 
debts, and the consequences which resulted from that state oi 
things. 

MORTGAGES AND DEBTS ON ESTATES. 

A. Macdonnell, Esq., Secretary of the Committee of West 
India merchants, in reply to certain questions, said :— 

‘“‘There are not many estates unincumbered with debts, but there may 
be a considerable number unencumbered with mortgages. The debts 
are for supplies furnished to the estates, and these debts are preferable.’’ 
‘Do you think these mortgages or debts, which render necessary the 
remittance (of produce) to Great Britain, apply to the greater part of the 
West India estates, or only to a small proportion ? ’’—*‘ If the encum- 
bered property is included, certainly to much the larger proportion.’’— 
Ibid, p. 39. 


Mr. A. Colville’s evidence on this head is as follows :—- 


‘‘The majority of planters are under mortgage, are they not? ’’—‘‘ I 
cannot pretend to say, whether the majority are under mortgage, but 
a great many are no doubt in that situation.’’ ‘‘ Are you able to state 
when those mortgages took waee ?’’_** T cannot pretend to give the 
dates of the existing mortgage.’’ ‘‘ Are the mortgages of long standing, 
or have they been gradnally or rapidly accumulating of late ? ’’—** It 
has always been the case, that many estates in the West Indics have been 
under mortgage, the amounts of those mortgages have no doubt very 
much increased by the continued depression of prices, which have 
increased the necessities of the planter, and have obliged him to call for 
larger advances from his merchant.’’—Jbid, p. 138. 


Peter Rose, Esq., Demerara, replied as follows :— 


‘‘Are many of the properties of planters much encumbered by mort- 
gages to merchants in this country ?’’—*‘‘ Yes, a large proportion of 
them.’’ Are the estates of resident proprietors mortgaged or encumbered 
to as great an extent as the estates of non-resident proprietors ? ’’—‘‘ I 
should think nearly the same, perhaps in some cases more, in some less.”’ 
‘* Was a considerable proportion of the estates encumbered, previous to 
the conquest of 1803 ? ’’—** I believe so.’’— Ibid, p. 185, 190. 


Wm. Henry, Esq., Berbice, corroborated the statements, as 
follows :— 

“Is your estate unencumbered ?’’—‘* Perfectly so.’’ 
situation of the majority of estates in Demerara ?’’— 
of very few of them.’’ ‘‘ Are the mortgages on those estates, of late or 
early date?’’‘‘I think on sugar estates about eighteen to twenty 
years.’’— Ibid, p. 247. 


James Colquhoun, Esq., agent for several West India colonies, 
in reply to questions proposed to him, stated as follows :— 

‘“‘ Are there any unencumbered proprietors in St. Kitts ?’’— 
few.’’ ‘‘ Are there any ?’’—‘‘ Yes, I should think there are.’’ 
you know of any?’’—‘‘ No; but I have been told there are.’’ 
do you know any are encumbered ?’’—‘‘ From common report.”” ‘‘ How 
do you know any of them are free ?’’—‘‘ From common report.’’ ‘‘ Did 
you ever know an unencumbered proprietor connected with the West 
Indies ?’’——“‘I really cannot answer that question; some planters have 
told me that their estates were unincumbered.”—Jbid, p. 129. 


In another part of his evidence, Mr. Colquhoun said :— 


‘¢ Loans could not be procured at the island interest with the commer- 
cial advantages, together equal to fifteen or twenty per cent., while money 
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could be had on landed security here at four per cent. The fall of pro- 
perty (in the West Indies), is in many cases equal to two-thirds of the 
value of that property ten years ago; I mean that the property is now 
worth only one-third of what it was at that period.’’—Jbid, p. 126. 


The result of these encumbrances is stated in the following 


evidence :— 
Mr. James Aihin :— 


‘¢ Have you been able to form any estimate of the rate per cent., per 
annum, which it costs the planter to raise money on his estate by way of 
mortgage ?’’—‘‘ I have frequently made those calculations, and it has 
always occurred to me that the party, including interest, must have been 
paying at the rate of about twenty per cent. for the money borrowed.’’— 
Ibid p. 220. : 


Mr. James Colquhoun :— 


«Ts it not a fact, that in consequence of the old colonial law, there 
are very few estates which have the power of sending their produce to the 
United States ?—‘‘ There are very few unencumbered estates, but there 
is no prohibition to exporting produce to the United States ; it is expressly 
allowed by law.’’ ‘‘ Does that restriction arise out of the state of the law, 
or out of individual engagements entered into by proprietors?’’—‘‘ Indivi- 
dual engagements, undoubtedly.’’ ‘‘ Do you know of any instances of a 
ship being freighted in London and sent to St. Kitts with orders to 
purchase a cargo of sugar upon arrival there ?’’—‘‘ No, I never heard 
of an instance of the kind.’’ ‘Should you suppose such an order could 
be executed ?””?—‘‘I should think not to any extent; not in St. Chris- 
topher certainly.’’ ‘‘ What prevents it ?’’—‘ The mortgages.”’—Jbid, 
pp. 128, 129. 

Mr. W. E. Oliver, solicitor, London :— 


‘* What has been the nature of your professional business ?’’—‘‘ General 
business; but the principal part of our business has related to the West 
India colonies.’’ ‘‘ Has the great depreciation in the value of that descrip- 
tion of property come much under your view of late years ?’’—‘‘ Yes,’’ 
‘¢ Explain in what manner ?’’—‘‘ The difficulty of effecting any sale of a 
West India estate, or of procuring payment of any annuity, legacy, or 
mortgage, or of making any arrangement with merchants to advance 
money, or to take a transfer of an existing mortgage.’’ ‘‘ In that state 
of things there has been less willingness on the part of merchants to 
advance money to their correspondents than formerly, has there not ?’’— 
‘Yes; I think the unwillingness has increased each year, and at the 
present time merchants will not make any advances whatever.’”’-— 
Ibid, p. 124. 


Mr. A. Macdonnell :— 

‘*Have you any means of informing the Committee of the conditions 
imposed by.any mortgages as to the remitting of the produce of the 
West Indies to this country, and not allowing it to proceed through other 
channels to Europe ?’’—‘‘ The mortgagee lending money generally stipu- 
lates that he shall have interest upon his money, and that he shall have the 
consignment of the produce; that it shall be shipped in his vessels if he 
has any.”’ 

In commenting upon these and similar statements, the Select 
Committee, of 1832, observes :-— 


‘“*Your Committee have already alluded to certain circumstances 
whereby the distress of the West India planters has been aggravated ; 
and former measures intended for their relief have been counteracted. 
They now proceed to a fuller explanation of the object of their allusion.”’ 

‘*It appears in evidence that a very great proportion, perhaps the 
greatest proportion of the estates in all the colonies, are subject to very 
heavy encumbrances, mostly in the shape of mortgage. The mortgagees 
are generally the West India merchants; the interest is, in many cases, 
six per cent. (the legal interest in the West Indies); but this is by no 
means the limit of the burthen to which the borrower is subjected. He 
is under the necessity of consigning his produce to the lender, of obtaining 
through him all his supplies, and his freight.’’ 

‘* The charges, direct, and indirect, to which the mortgaged estates are 
subjected, have been represented by some witnesses as amounting to not 
less than — per cent, upon the debt. It is obvious that such encumbrances 
must greatly aggravate the distress of the proprietors of these estates ; 
and although there are certainly some unencumbered estates, the propor- 
tion under mortgage is so great as to justify your Committee in represent- 
ing the prevalence of the mortgages, with all their consequences, as not 
merely a symptom, but a frequent cause of the accumulated body of 
distress. 

‘t:In the present situation of West India property, it is impossible to 
obtain loans in any other mode than that of advances by the merchant 
consignees ; planters are thus unable to free themselves from the trouble- 
some encumbrances, or of still unencumbered to raise money for any other 
purposes.” 

_ Here we leave the matter for the present. In our next we pur- 
pose to consider the cost of labor under the system of slavery, as 
compared with the state of freedom. 
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INTRODUCTION OF SLAVE GROWN SUGARS INTO 
THE BRITISH MARKETS. 


It is now placed beyond all doubt, that the alteration in the 
Sugar Duties, by the Act of 1846, has stimulated the Slave-trade, 
and rendered the condition of slaves, both in the Spanish Colonies 
and Brazil, more intolerable than ever. It is equally placed beyond 
all doubt, that the Slave-trade cannot be suppressed by the fleet of 
cruisers which the government persist in keeping on the coast of 
Africa. On the one hand then, we have the strange spectacle of 
a Government feeding the Slave-trade, by receiving the blood- 
stained produce; and, on the other, expending above a million 
sterling per annum, and many valuable lives, in ineffectual efforts 
to put it down by force. Thisis not only grievous but intolerable. 

It is asked by many persons, whether the Government on. per- 
ceiving its error, will not be prompt to remedy it? We cannot 
answer the inquiry, but we would recall the statements uttered by 
several distinguished members of the present government, and call 
upon them, as they value their consistency and character, to unite 
with the great body of abolitionists in this country, in putting 
anew the brand of prohibition on the slave-grown produce of 
Brazil and Cuba. 

MR. LABOUCHERE. 

On the 25th June, 1840, a Motion for loweting the Duties off 
Foreign Sugar was proposed in the House of Commons, by W. 
Ewart, Esq., which was rejected by a majority of 95, in a House of 
149 Members, on which occasion Mr. Labouchere said :— 

“No one, he thought, would entertain a doubt (in the event of the 
motion being carried) that the great mass of foreign sugars imported into 
this country, would be from the Brazils. In the Brazils no sugar was 
produced except by slave-labour. He felt it to be a painful duty to 
oppose this motion; but the question he had to ask himself was this— 
Whether he would consent to give such a stimulus to slave-labour in the 
Brazils, as would be produced by throwing open the market of this 
country to the reception of their sugar? He had not been able to make 
up his mind, that this was a course which he ought to recommend to the 
house. He did not believe that it would be agreeable to their constituents, 
when they understood the facts of the case.’’ He, therefore, opposed the 
motion, which he added, ‘* would open the floodgates of a foreign supply, 
and inundate the British market with sugar the produce of slave labour.’ 


LORD MORPBSBTH. 


Lord Morpeth, On being elected as Member for the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, in February, 1846, delivered an address to his con- 
stituents, from which we make the following extract :— 


‘‘T am not sure, though I know that therein I differ from many of my 
friends, and from many ardent free traders in general—I am not sure, I 
say, that I shall feel myself called upon to dissent from the differences 
which he (Sir Robert Peel) wishes to retain between the admission of 
slave-grown and free grown sugar (cheers). My doubt is, whether he can 
in practice realize that difference. But if he can, great as are the lengths, 
I would always go in behalf of free trade, I must ever disconnect from all 
fellowship with that glorious cause, the blood red fiag of the slave trade.’’ 


MR. BULLER. 


At the election of Mr. Buller, for Liskeard, which took place on 
the 15th July, 1846, in his after-address he thus alluded to the 
subject of the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the British 
Markets :— 


‘‘T am willing to admit, that those who originate a change of policy on 
a question of this nature, incur great and grave responsibility, and that 
heavy will be the censure with which they will be visited, if their efforts 
to cheapen the food of the people of this country, should lead to any in- 
crease of the horrors of slavery. I am, however, so convinced of the 
justice and good feeling of my countrymen, that I believe we may make 
this experiment with the most perfect reliance on their being ready to 
revert to the principle upon which we now deal with the article of sugar, 
if that experiment should occasion the horrible results to which I have 
referred (hear, hear). I am convinced, that so strong is the feeling of 
Great Britain on this subject, even that if it should be found, that an in- 
creased freedom of trade between this country and Brazils and Cuba, led 
to the extension of the slave-trade, and the perpetuation of Slavery, they 
would admit with one accord, that the experiment had not answered their 
hopes, and they would be ready to revive the present system of duties, 
though it might entail on them an increased expense for one of the neces- 
saries of life.’’ 


LORD CLARENDON. 

Lord Clarendon, in a speech made in the House of Lords, on the 
10th of August, 1846, on moving the first reading of the vad 
Duties Bill, gave utterance to the following sentiment :— 
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‘* He would not yield to his noble and learned friend (Lord Bougham,) 
opposite, or to any man living, in his horror and detestation of that infa- 
mous traffic, and there was no sacrifice, and no risk which he was not 
prepared to incur to put it down; and if he thought, that by persevering 
in the course which they had hitherto adopted, they would be successful 
in putting an end to it, he would not be a party to the present measure,’’ 





COOLIE IMMIGRATION INTO MAURITIUS. 


The statement of immigration into the colony, which we publish 
this day, is taken from the Government Gazette of Saturday last ; 
as it is the first time Government has made public any figures con- 
nected with immigration, since the commencement under the order 
in council ; we will endeavour to retrace the origin of the numbers 
under their different heads, and analyze the statement to make it 
more easily understood. 

The present system of immigration came into operation in 
January, 1843, when immigrants were allowed to come from the 
three Presidencies. By the end of September of the same year the 
number arrived was 14,476 men, 1,617 women, and 434 children. 
The proportion of women to men was only one to eleven. This 
disparity in the number of women attracted the attention of 
Government, and Mr. Anderson was sent to India to communicate 
with the Government of India as to the immigration of women and 
families. In November 1843, immigration from any port of India, 
except Calcutta, was forbidden by an act passed by the Govern- 
ment of India. At the end of the year 1843 the number introduced 
stood as follows :— 

Men. Women. Child. 


Indians introduced to 31st October... ...... 26,790 3,373 998 
From these must be deducted to establish 


the quantity in the colony : 
M. W. Ch. 
Deaths on the passage .... 229 26 16 


» in hospital........ 81 11 38 
»» according to returns 
_ from different districts .. 514 25 2 
Returned as irregularly em- 
barked... ..cssecsescess 80 2 
3 


0 
Returnedattheirownrequest 13 0 





917 6721 
25,873 3,306 977 





Introduced Chinese 582. 
Total number of new immigrants introduced 

into the colony from January to December 

1843 i rccccvccvcccncccecscccesecesess 20,011 3,306 977 
During the year following old immigrants left: 

M. W. Ch. 

At Government expense,. 1,049 37 18 

At employers’ expense .. 1,755 49 46 

Malgaches at their own 

EXPENSE ..esccccceses. 397 O O 


3,201 86 64 








Till March, 1844, Indians had embarked from India without any 
restriction, and a fixed sum of £7 was allowed by the Government 
here for passage money; some inconvenience and irregularity 
having been reported to arise from this system, an agent was 
appointed in Calcutta, charged with dispatching the Indians, en- 
gaging their passage, and fixing the rate of passage money, which 
is denominated in the statement below, the bounty system :— 

. Men. Women. Child. 
The number of immigrants introduced in the : 
year 1844 WAS ....s.sesesececesecees 11,496 1,803 853 
Being about six men to one woman. 
The total number introduced from the three 

Presidencies from January, 1843, to De- 

cember, 1844, was: , 

From Calcutta ..cccscecssssosessesss 18,819 2,628 1,129 

se UNDUE bs ccscccsbevevcodvccss 2O600..1,708.° O68 
99 DOMDAY vesreecscccccsvecscies 6,077 708. 180 


38,386 5,124 1,846 








The expense of introducing these labourers and sending back 


_others, cost the colony £324,952, or, 1,263,260 dollars. 


In 1845 the immigration of Indians was confined to Calcutta. 
The numbers were 7,677 men 1,462 women, and 1,146 children, 
being about fye men to one woman, and making 9 total intro- 
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duced of 55,695. The deaths during this year much exceeded that 
of other years, from the ravage of fever, amounting to 1,477. Up- 
wards of 2,600 immigrants returned to India this year, nearly all 
men. The expense incurred in 1845 was £62,024, 
In 1846 the number introduced was : 

MER coccccricccccsccsceses S040 

WOMER scccccdcdccccoccevie Rgnee 

Children .cccecsccsccveccee 792 


6,789 








The numbet of women being nearly one to four. This and the 
preceding year upwards of 5,000 immigrants left this colony at 
their own expense before their time was expired. The total number 
that left in this way, since the operation of the order in council to 
the end of 1846, amounted to 6,900 men. The number of Madras 
men, included in this quantity, is much larger in proportion than 


that of Calcutta men. 
Men. Women. Child. 


The increase of labourers on the year 1846 

WAS OMY .occcccsccccsecccccccccese 2918 264 92 
Leaving of new immigrants in the colony 

on 31st December, 1846...........+-.. 40,916 6,993 3,584 

The expense of immigration during 1846 

amounted to £41,098, 11s. 1d. 

The number introduced from the Ist January, 

1847, to the end of the last month is.... 3,017 371 224 
The increase since the Ist January isonly 1,164 187 197 


According to the table now published the total number of new 
Indian immigrants in the colony is 53,059. 

A question of no small interest remains for consideration. We 
mean the comparison of the expenses made for labour and wages 
with our increase of production. This will be the subject of a 
future article. Having established the quantity of labour in the 
colony at different periods, the task will not be difficult. 


Immigration. 
His Excellency the Governor directs the publication of the im- 
migration return for last month, for general information. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, Gro. F. Dick, 
14th October, 1847. Colonial Secretary. 


Return for September, 1847. 
Men. Women. Child. 
Number of Indians landed in me srsetina 945 75 48 
Deaths on the passage........5....... 11 3 0 


Deaths after entering into. p SEFVICE |... 4 42 4 oO 
Returned to India at their own request 55 4 0 


The total of previous Indian immigration, under the present 
system, 18,651 men, 3,562 women, 2,507 children; Malagasy 5. 
Deaths on the passage 492 men, 239 women, 99 children. 

Total of Indian immigrants under bounty system, 34,339 men, 
4,580 women, 1,449 children; Chinese, 582; Johanese, 234; Ma- 
lagasy, 5; deaths on the passage, 351 men, 43 women, 27 children; 
deaths since landing in civil hospital 246 men, 40 women, 7 children; 
deaths after entering into service 5,415 men, 484 women, 126 
children ; irregularly embarked 80 men, 2 children. Returned to 
India at their own request 5,781 men, 422 women, 83 children ; 8 
Chinese, 146 Johanese, 8 Malagasy; Indians returned as being 
unfit for service, 243 men, 10 women, 3 children. 

Note.—The returns of deaths in the hospital, and after entering ser- 
vice, and also the numbers of those who have re-embarked, as given under 
the bounty system, is the gross amount under both systems. 





IMMIGRATION INTO THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


We have been favoured with a proof copy of an article, which 
is to appear in the Eclectic for this month, which contains an able 
review of documents which relate to the British emancipated colo- 
nies, to which we would direct the earnest and early attention of 
our readers. We do not participate in all the opinions and deduc- 
tions of the reviewer, but we think every intelligent reader must 
feel, how completely he has vindicated the anti-slavery cause and 
the emancipated Negroes from the charges, which have been 
heaped upon them by ignorant or interested parties. We should 
have been glad to have made room for many striking remarks on 
these points, but must confine ourselves for the present to those 
parts of the review, which have reference to the subject of immi- 
gration. oe 8 ee Oe eS ee ee 

‘‘ The alleged want of labour in Jamaica js the basis of Lord Grey’s 
despatch to the governor of that colony, extending the permission to 
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import labourers from the Kroo coast of Africa, (south of Sierra Leone, 
extending from Cape Mount to Cape Palmas,) and from such other parts 
of the coast, ‘where slavery and the slave-trade are found not to pre- 
vail.’ Yet his lordship, and the West India proprietors themselves, 
prove that the supply of labour is adequate to the demand, For, says 
Lord Grey :— ve 

“The statements made to me by the gentlemen who waited upon me 
with the present memorial were strongly corroborative of this hope (of 
revived prosperity). They assured me that they had no reason to com- 
plain of want of industry on the part of the labouring population. The 
evil was not that they were wanting in industry, but that they were too 
few in numbers for the many employments of industry to which a state 
of freedom had given birth, independently of those in which the fixed 
capital of the sugar-planter is invested: and that such is the real state 
of the case is shown by the large increase of imports which has accom- 
panied the decline of exports since the period of emancipation. Nor did 
these gentlemen complain of the rate of wages as exorbitant. On the 
contrary, they stated that they would be content to pay the present 
wages, if a sufficiency of labourers at those wages could be obtained, 
with certainty and regularity.’’ 

‘* Any tyro in economical science could instruct Lord Grey and the 
planter, that the cheapness of labour in Jamaica which they admit, is a 
proof that the supply of it is adequate, if not abundant, The British 
public, however, which is a mortgagee to the extent of twenty millions 
sterling on the colonies at large, happily possesses a complete exposition 
of the economics of this important colony by gentlemen of great intel- 


_ligence and the best means of information, colonists themselves, and 


whose pecuniary interests are bound up with the fortunes of the island. 
We refer to the letters of Mr. William Smith, addressed to the Economist 
newspaper in May and June, 1846; and to the evidence of Mr. George 
Price before a committee of the Assembly of Jamaica, ‘ appointed to 
inquire into the present state of the agricultural interests of the island.’ 
An abstract of this gentleman’s evidence is given in the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter for October, 1847. Mr. Price is himself an enterprising 
planter—one, who by judicious improvements, and a moderate outlay of 
capital, with little or no increase in the number of his labourers, has 
trebled the production and the value of his estate within the last four 
years, and who, at the present moment, is probably makiug sugar at a 
less first cost than any slaveholder in the world. These gentlemen not 
only assert, but prove, that the supply of labour in Jamaica is in excess 
of the demand ; that wages are very low and have declined from thirty 
to fifty per cent. within the last three or four years; that the importation 
of masses of unskilled labourers does not increase the available amount of 
labour to the planter, to any important extent, because it displaces the 
far more valuable labour of the native peasantry, who fall back on the 
resources of their provision grounds ; that such immigration depresses all 
classes by the taxation which it entails ; that it absorbs the capital which 
ought to be expended in scientific and general improvements ; and that, 
in the event of free competition with all the world, it will place the British 
planter at a far greater disadvantage than he is at present; lastly, that 
the great want of the colony is not labour, but capital, energy, and enter- 
prise. These cannot be supplied by government. It is beyond the power 
either of parliament, or of the colonial office, to create capital, or by 
legitimate means to direct its flow into any particular channel. Repea] 
the navigation laws; abolish any remaining restriction on colonial com- 
merce, and on the refining of sugar in the colonies, or in bond in this 
country, and then really the greatest service that can be rendered to the 
planter is to throw him entirely on his own resources. ‘ Monopoly,’ 
says Lord John Russell, ‘is the bane of agriculture.’ This is yet more 
true of the colonies than of the mother country, as their monopoly, until 
now, has been far more complete and perfect. The oppression of colonial 
taxation, of which the planter at present so ludicrously complains, is a 
burden of his own creating, and its removal to a great extent at his own 
option. 

‘* Far other views, however, than these prevail in influential quarters. 
‘Immigration’ is the cry of the planters, the merchants, and the news- 
papers, and is formally announced by Lord Grey as a leading feature of 
the policy of the Colonial Office. Things differing more in degree than 
in essence from the slave-trade and slavery, are promoted under the 
specious disguise of free immigration and free labour. Now, to a bona 
Jide immigration of labourers, or other persons, who shall be really free 
on landing in the colonies, no objection whatever exists. The only ob- 
stacles now subsisting to an immigration really free, are those created by 
the planters and the Colonial Office, in the shape of laws which render it 
very difficult, if not virtually impossible, for the negroes of the populous 
colonies, where labour is cheap, to remove themselves to other neigh- 
bouring colonies, where labour is comparatively scarce and dear. But 
the patrons of ‘immigration’ mean any thing rather than ‘ immigra- 
tion’ and ‘labour’ really free. Their meaning is, the importation of 
vast numbers of human beings at the public expense—for the exclusive 
benefit of the planters—or rather, of a section of the planters. Such 
immigration has already been tried on a very large scale during the last 
one years, and bes caused awaits of homen life periectiy appalling. 


‘ 











‘‘Nor has the system even answered the selfish purposes of its originators® 
Every successive plan has failed. The last and largest expetiment of the 
kind in the West Indies, has been the importation of about twenty 
thousand Coolies into Guiana, Jamaica, and Trinidad, since 1844. We 
may observe, that the Assembly of Jamaica was with difficulty induced 
to make the needful appropriations for their shareof them. The arrange- 
ment was made between the West India committee, in London, and Lord 
Stanley, then Secretary for the Colonies, on whom the chief responsibility 
must rest. A very recent packet brings the intelligence, that by the 
public confession of its warmest advocates in the colonies, Coolie immi- 
gration is an utter failure. The governor of Trinidad states, the Coolies 
‘ would never repay the expense of their introduction.’ Mr. Burnley, of 
the same colony, brother-in-law of Mr. Joseph Hume, M.P., ‘ considered 
the Coolies ‘ a very unprofitable speculation.’ Mr. Austin, of Demerara, 
states: ‘the failure of Coolie immigration, as a means of securing any 
ultimate and lasting benefit, was universally admitted.’ The Hon. John 
Croal, one of the misgoverning powers, of the same colony, speaks to the 
same effect, in the same breath that he advocates immigration from Africa. 
We trust a rigid parliamentary inquiry will be demanded into the results 
of ‘immigration’ to the present time. We do not see how Lord Grey 
could either refuse such an inquiry, or how his policy, in this particular, 
could survive the exposé that would ensue. We will present the demands 
of the West Indians, in their own language. 

‘‘The Chamber of Commerce, of Kingston, Jamaica, in a memorial to 
the Colonial Secretary, in June last, says :— 

‘ That were steps taken by Her Majesty’s Government, not merely to 
sweep away, as at present, the piratical vessels‘*employed in the slave trade, 
but to provide means of transport for the thousands of slaves brought 
down by native princes for sale and shipment to the foreign trader, the 
cause of humanity and religion would be eminently served; whilst the 
slave-trade would speedily perish for want of supply, &c., &c.’ ’’ 

* * * * * * 

‘‘ The;West India Committee in London has the same goal steadfastly in 
view, though more cautious in the development of their meaning. It is 
doubtless deemed safer to wait till the public has become familiarised with 
the idea, by the Times, Spectator, and other zealous co-workers. Ina 
‘memorandum’ presented to government, October 25th, and signed 
Charles Cave, chairman, the West India Committee state :— 

* * * * * * 

‘In order to secure that abundance it will not suffice merely to permit 
emigratiom from Africa; it must be openly and zealously encouraged. 
For that purpose, the committee trust that Her Majesty’s Government 
will be pleased to employ a part of the funds appropriated to the sup- 
pression of the slave-trade; and, instead of shrinking with timid 
apprehension before the bold defiance and calumnies of the slave-trader, 
they will use all their influence to substitute free emigration (! !) for 
this cruel traffic."’ 

‘* We now understand what the planters mean by free ‘immigration,’ its 
sources, and mode of supply. Let us next inquire in what condition the 
immigrants are placed, on landing in the colonies. About a year ago 
Earl Grey framed and sent out to the West Indies and the Mauritius the 
‘heads of an ordinance,’ for regulating the labour of immigrants. These 
‘heads’ may be found in the Anti-Slavery Reporter for February, 1847, 
In conformity with them, the authorities of Trinidad, Guiana, and 
Mauritius, have framed laws justly characterized as ‘Bondage Ordi- 
nances;’ and similar laws will doubtless be enacted in every colony 
intended to embark in this ‘ free labour’ speculation. 

- * * a * * 

“If it be constitutional for any minister of state, without the knowledge 
or consent of parliament, thus to re-enact a state of bond-service, as 
coercive as slavery itself, for the period of its duration ; for what have the 
people of this country paid the twenty millions’ compensation? It is 
palpable that under such a code of regulations, the Coolie or African 
immigrant is a slave for five years at least. He is the bond-slave of the 
planters, as a body, if not of any particular planter. And will any sane 
and honest man contend that an ignorant African can be made to come 
prehend, before his embarkation, first, what is the value of his proposed 
remuneration, in proportion to his means of subsistence, in the British 
colonies ; secondly, the amount and nature of services to be rendered by 
him ; and thirdly, the complicated details of the regulations framed to 
restrict his free agency, and to compel him, by effectual coercion adminis- 
tered by the government, to work five years for the planters, and for them 
only? Yet, coolly observes Lord Grey, ‘The manner of conducting the 
service must afford an absolute and indisputable security against any 
immigrants being taken without their free consent, obtained by fair and 
well founded statements.” The British government is known on every 
part of the coast of Africa, and probably throughout its whole vast 
interior, as the opponent of the slave-trade and slavery. Faith in 
this characteristic is to be the bait of the immigration trap. Such poor 
deluded wretches as are taken, whether with their own consent, or by an 
arrangement with their chiefs and ‘headsmen,’ will, on reaching the 
colonies, find themselves reduced to a condition of severe bond-service ; 
they will be defrauded, oppressed, decimated by disease and neglect, 
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without the imperial government having either the will or the power to 
afford them adequate protection, or even to secure them their stipulated 
pittance of remuneration. Such is the fate of the immigrants at present 
in the West Indies, the scanty surviving remnant of 60,000 Irish, Ger- 
mans, Chinese, natives of Madeira and the Azores, Indian Coolies, and 
Africans, who have been imported thither within the last twelve years. 
We regard the whole projected arrangements as a vile prostitution of the 
power and good faith of the British government. 

“ Another feature of the immigration scheme is its injustice to every other 
class in the colonies, except that section of the planters who are the most 
oppressive, and the least enterprising. * * ° 

“Colonial taxation, greatly augmented for immigration purposes, falls 
heaviest on the very class, whose labour ‘immigration’ is intended to 
cheapen. Mr. Smith, in his letters to the Economist, already quoted, 
shows that the important provisions chiefly used by the labouring classes, 
are taxed in Jamaica from ten to forty per cent, This, he justly observes, 
by enhancing the value of the products of the negro grounds, tends to 
encourage the native peasantry to forsake the estates, and become inde- 
pendent cultivators. In Guiana the fiscal oppression of the labourers is 
still more severe. Taxes are imposed, not solely for revenue, but with 
the design of suppressing every industrial effort of the negroes, except 
that of the working for the planter, on the planter’s own terms. The 
latest tax ordinance of this colony is a curiosity in legislation, which we 
would gladly expose, but it would be too long an episode; and we have 
the consolation of believing that it is beyond the power of the most un- 
scrupulous colonial magistracy and executive, to carry its provisions into 
full effect ; otherwise, the liberties of the ransomed population would not 
be worth a month’s purchase. 

*¢ We are compelled to pass over the moral objections to the immigration 
scheme. We have no space to comment on the evils that have arisen, and 
needs must arise, from the importation of a large excess of males, and the 
introduction of new elements of demoralization into a community just 
emerging from heathenism, and the debasing influences of slavery. 

* * * * oo * 

‘‘ In this confidence we dismiss the subject for the present, but shall recur 
to it again and again, as we plainly perceive the signs of a reaction, 
against which every honest and enlightened Englishman should steadily 
set his face. It may suit the temper and policy of Earl Grey and other 
officials, to tamper with the liberty and social interests of our colonial 
peasantry ; but a different spirit prevails throughout the nation. Let the 
people once feel that there is serious danger, and no ministry on earth 
will be able to resist their might. They have willed the destruction of 
slavery—aye, and paid for it, too—and they will not be defrauded. They 

‘are beginniug to be suspicious; and unless our rulers are wise, the alarm- 
bell will speedily be sounded through the length and breadth of the 
land,’”’ 





UNITED STATES — ANTI-SLAVERY SENTIMENT IN 
THE SOUTH. 

The following interesting extracts are taken from the National 
Era. The Rev. Mr. Wheeler, in a letter published in the Zrue 
Wesleyan, says: — 

_ * Since you heard from me, I have moved into Mason county, state of 
Virginia, where I am kindly received by many of the people of Virginia. 
Here in Western Virginia, abolitionists good and true, of the right stamp, 
can do a great amount of good, and the people are as much open to con- 


viction as they are in the non-slaveholding states, and perhaps more. |- 


They generally entertain wrong views respecting the great body of the 
abolitionists. These views have been formed from the mal-conduct of 
some raving fanatics, called by the wrong name hitherto, and the mis- 
representations of our enemies.”’ 

The immigration of Anti-Slavery men into slave states, wherever 
freedom of opinion and speech is not interfered with, will greatly 
tend to the regeneration of public sentiment in them, and to the 
overthrow of slavery. Many sections of the South abound in 


- matural advantages, and are so sparely populated by slaves, that 


enterprising non-slaveholding emigrants could soon acquire the 
ascendancy. 


‘*T am aware that many object to moving into slaveholding states. In 
this part of ‘Tennessee, which I have described to you, there is not one 
settler out of fifty who owns slaves. SJaveholders, generally, go into a 
cotton or sugar country. I look forward for this section to be filled up 
almost entirely with a white population, which will be nearly the same as 
living im a free state. Therefore, those who are scrupulous about living 
amongst slaves, need have no fear of slaves being in their way on the 
mountain table lands,’’ 


While non-slaveholding immigrants are invited from abroad, 
the old settlers, wearied out with slavery, or anxious to go where 
slaves may be more profitable, are seeking either free homes in the 
. West, or richer plantations in the South-west. The editor of the 








Richmond (Va.) Southerner, who has been travelling in the 
South, says in one of his letters :— 


“We had the painful opportunity of witnessing that self-expatriating 
life so common to this road. The whole way from above Lynchburg to 
Wytheville seemed almost blocked with emigrants from old Virginia and 
North Carolina, travelling to the West and South. We met on our way 
out and back, including four days, about fifteen hundred people. About 
twelve hundred were blacks. All these people had taken their last look, 
perhaps, at the once happy home of childhood, where rest the ashes of 
their ancestors, and where dwell the mouldering bones of their venerated 
parents.”’ 


The editor of the Religious Telescope, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was 
lately permitted to publish the following extract of a letter received 
from a gentleman in Tennesse, who has lived among slaves and 
slave-holders all his life, and was a slave-holder himself when he 
wrote the letter :— 


** J expect that we shall go northward, as soon as we can sell. But the 
Texas fever is prevailing to such an extent, that I fear we cannot 
sell so readily as I had hoped we might. ‘We shall sell out, the very 
first chance we meet with, of doing so at fair rates. Could I finda 
country yet further south, where slavery did not exist, I should never 
move north. -But I am tired, disgusted with slavery and its influences, 
and shall remain among it no longer than I can arrange to get away. If 
I were here entirely alone, and not a slave owner, I might possibly remain 
and be contented. I wish California was annexed to the United States, 
and slavery excluded; great as the distance is to be travelled, I would 
accompany the first caravan of emigrants that left after I could get ready. 
It is a mild, dry, and healthful climate ; a country, if reports concerning 
it be true, in which, when it is settled and improved, one might reside and 
realize enjoyment in living. I shall have to go to Iowa, though, I expect, 
and must get along with the climate the best way I can. I would now 
greatly prefer a warmer climate, all other things being equal.”’ 


And yet, the Southern press cries out againt the Wilmot Proviso, 
as an outrage on the rights of the South—as an attempt to exclude 
the citizens of the Southern States from the benefits of the new 
territory! Whilst we are encouraged by these onward movements, 
we regret to notice that the Governor of Virginia has returned to 
his diabolical inventions for the purpose of expelling the free- 
coloured people from the state, which is thus noticed. 

We close by quoting, from the Wellsburg Weekly Gazette, a 
short editorial, showing the determination which exists in Western 
Virginia to rid that part of the Old Dominion, of slavery, without 
the process of depopulation :— 


“A New Move 1n Vireinia.—A number of prominent men in 
Western Virginia, headed by Rev. H. Ruffner, D.D., a Presbyterian 
minister, have resolved to emancipate their slaves, and make an effort to 
abolish slavery west of the Blue Ridge, in that State.’’ 

‘True; and is it not time that the move should be made? Is it not 
time that the people of Western Virginia should awaken to their interests ? 
Mr. Ruffner has put the ball in motion, and, with his assistance, we hope 
to see it roll on and on, until there is not a voice west of the Blue Ridge 
that will be raised in defence of slavery and its accompanying evils.’’ 


The message of Governor Smith, of Virginia, rivals in length 
that of the President. 

A column of the message is made up of denunciations of the free- 
coloured people, and arguments in favour of their expulsion from 
the state, a plan for which is submitted. This profligate proposi- 
tion is thus commented upon by the Richmond (Va.) Southerner :— 


‘The Governor again goes for switching the free negroes out of the 
State. We cannot consent to a forcible expulsion of this population. 
We should be glad to see the State offer strong inducements for them to 
leave the State. Let the Legislature purchase a colony in Africa, and 
give each emigrant a portion who will leave the State, and his oc her 
passage money. The idea of driving them from their homes, is both 
savage and barbarous, and at war with the liberal, Christian, and humane 
spirit of the age. We protest against it.’’ 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 
(Continued from p. 8.) 

Jim, ablacksmith, about thirty years of age, was the next. He 
stood on the chair in front. ‘Now, who bids for Jim? He is an 
excellent blacksmith; can work on a plantation, and make his 
own tools; in fact, can turn his hand to anything. The title is 
good,”—(is it indeed, thought I)—‘‘and he is guaranteed free 
from all the vices and maladies provided against by law. Who 
bids for him? 600 dollars bid for him—625 dollars—650 dollars ; 
only 650 dollars offered for him—660 dollars—670 dollars—675 
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dollars—700 dollars only—750 dollars—only 750 dollars—760 
dollars—760 dollars only offered—770 dollars—780 dollars—780 
dollars—780 dollars—only 780 dollars offered for this excellent 
blacksmith—790 dollars—only 790 dollars offered. ’Pon my soul, 
gentlemen, this is throwing the man away ; he is well worth 1,200 
dollars of anybody’s money; 790 dollars only offered for him— 
going for 790 dollars—going—once—twice—gone for 790 dollars. 
He is yours, Sir.” 

The next “lot”? was a family, consisting of the husband, a man 
slightly coloured, about thirty years of age, the wife about twenty- 
five years, quite black, and reminding me forcibly of an excellent 
woman in my own congregation, a little girl about four years of 
age, and a child in the arms. They were told to mount the 
platform. In doing so, a little incident caught my eye, which had 
well nigh caused my feelings to betray me. Never shall I forget it. 
Parents of England, let me tell it you, and enlist your sympathies 
on behalf of oppressed and outraged humanity. It was that of a 
father, helping up by the hand, his own little girl to be exposed 
for sale. ‘‘ Now who bids for this family ? Title good—guaranteed 
free from the vices and maladies provided against by law. The 
man is an excellent shoemaker—can turn his hand to anything— 
and his wife is a very good house servant. Who bids for the lot? 
500 dollars bid for them—600 dollars—only 600 dollars—700 dollars 
offered for them—750 dollars—only 750 dollars—775 dollars—800 
dollars—only 800 dollars for this fine family—825 dollars—(thank 
you)—850 dollars—only 850 dollars—875 dollars—900 dollars— 
975 dollars—only 975 dollars—1,000 dollars—1,025 dollars—1,050 
dollars—only 1,050 dollars— going for 1,050 dollars—1,075 dollars 
—1,100 dollars—going for 1,100 dollars—going—once—1,125 
dollars— going for 1,125 dollars—once—twice—gone for 1,125 
dollars.” 

‘“‘The next I have to put up, gentlemen, is a young piece of city 
goods—the girl, Cornelia. She is eighteen years of age, a good 
washer and ironer, but not a very good cook. She is well known 
in the city, and has always belonged to some of the best families.” 
Long ere this, Cornelia was standing upon the chair. ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, who bids for this girl? She is sold for no fault, but 


‘simply for want of money. Who bids for this excellent washer and 


ironer?”? At this moment, one of the gentlemen standing in front 
of her, deliberately took his walking stick, and, with the point of 
it, lifted up her clothes as high as her knee, in order, I suppose, to 
ascertain if she was all right and sound in the legs. I afterwards 
saw this same man walking, arm in arm, with his white wife in the 
street. ‘500 dollars offered for her—530 dollars—540 dollars— 
540 dollars —540 dollars—only 540 dollars—550 dollars—560 
dollars—560 dollars—570 dollars— pon my word, she is well worth 
570 dollars of any man’s money—only 570 dollars offered for her 
—580 dollars—going for 580 dollars—once—twice—gone for 580 
dollars. She is yours, Sir.” 

Here let me state, once for all, that I took notes on the spot, and 
made a memoraudum of the biddings, and the remarks; so that 


" now, in every case, I put down the actual figures. Those around 


me, no doubt, thought that I was deeply interested in the state of 
the slave-market, and wished to convey the most accurate informa- 
tion to my slave-breeding and soul-driving correspondents at a 
distance. Had my real character and object been discovered, I 
should not have left that “ great’’ and “ free” city alive ! 

The next ‘‘ lot ” were Tim, his wife, and two children, one about 
three, and the other about two years of age—all on the platform. 
They were said to be excellent cotton-field hands, title good, and 
so forth; but there were no bidders. 

A boy, about ten years of age,—a fine intelligent-looking little 
fellow—was now made to mount the chair. ‘‘ Now, who bids for 
Tom? an excellent house-boy, a ‘smart’ young lad; can wait 
well at table—title good—guaranteed free from all the vices and 
maladies provided against by law. Who bids for him? 350 dollars 
only ; 350 dollars—360 dollars—370 dollars; only 370 dollars— 
370 dollars—370 dollars—390 dollars—400 dollars—410 dollars ; 
only 410 dollars offered ; 420 dollars—425 dollars only offered, for 
this smart little house-boy ; 425 dollars—going for 425 dollars— 
once—going for 425 dollars only—twice—gone for 425 dollars. He 
is yours, Sir.”’ 

**T have now to put up the boy Edmund, thirty-two years of 
age, an excellent cotton-field hand. Who bids for the boy 
Edmund?” At this moment, a gentleman, who, like most of those 
present, appeared to be a sort of speculator in slaves, stepped 
forward, and @xamined with his hands the boy’s legs, especially 
about the ankles, just as I haye seen horse-dealers do with those 


~ 





animals, at fairs, &c. There were, however, no bidders; and 
Edmund was put down again. 

The next that mounted the chair was a shrewd-looking negro 
about thirty-five years of age. ‘* Now, gentlemen, who bids for 
Tom? He is an excellent painter and glazier, anda good cook 
besides ; title good ; sold for no fault, except that his owner had 
hired him at twenty-five dollars a month, and Tom would not work. 
An excellent painter and glazier, and a good cook besides. His 
only fault is, that he has a great idea of his own reserved rights, to 
the neglect of those of his master, and this was said with a waggish 
kind of a leer, as if he thought he had said a very good thing. 
300 dollars offered for him; 300 dollars only—310 dollars—320 
dollars ; only 320 dollars offered for him; 330 dollars—330 dollars 
—only 330 dollars, for this excellent painter and glazier, and good 
cook besides; 340 dollars—350 dollars—going for 350 dollars ; 
going for 350 dollars only ; going—once—twice—gone, for 350 
dollars, ‘‘ Now, Sir,”’ said the man-seller to Tom, with a malicious 
look, ‘‘ you’ll go into the country.” He was bought by one of the 
speculators, who, no doubt, would sell him again for double that 
amount. Tom, as he descended from the chair, gave a look which 
seemed to say, ‘‘ I care not where I go; but my own reserved rights 
shall not be forgotten.” 

A girl, of seventeen years of age, partly coloured, was the next 
put up. She was ‘an excellent washer and getter-up of linen.” 
She was also ‘‘a tolerably good cook.” But there were no bidders ; 
and the auctioneer said, ‘‘ Really, gentlemen, I have a great deal 
of business to do in my office. I cannot lose any more time here, 
as you are not disposed to bid.”’ And so ended his exhibition, 

At this moment, I perceived that a strange kind of a noise, which 
I had heard for some time, was that of another auctioneer, engaged 
in the same line of business, at the other end of this large room. 
As I approached, I saw him with a young coloured man, of about 


twenty-two years of age, standing on his left hand on the platform. | 


What a sight! Two men standing together, and the one offering 
the other for sale to the highest bidder! In the young man’s 
appearance there was something very interesting and good. He 
reminded me forcibly of an excellent young man of the same 
colour, in my own congregation. ‘‘ 430 dollars offered for him ; 
only 430 dollars—435 dollars—440 dollars ; go a-head, gentlemen ; 
445 dollars—450 dollars—only 450 dollars: he is a good carriage. 
driver, besides; 455 dollars—460 dollars—only 460 dollars—470 
dollars—480 dollars—480 dollars offered for him; 490 dollars— 
only 490 dollars—500 dollars—only 500 dollars offered for him ; 
’*pon my soul, gentlemen, he is worth a great deal more, only he 
has not had time to dress himself for the sale; he is industrious, 
sober, and no runaway (this was said with an emphasis weighty 
and significant); 530 dollars offered for him; 540 dollars—550 
dollars—550 dollars—550 dollars offered for him; 560 only— 
570 dollars—580 dollars—590 dollars—600 dollars—610 dollars— 
620 dollars—630 dollars—640 dollars—650 dollars—only 650 
dollars—650 dollars offered for him; 655 dollars ; who bids more 
than 655 dollars ?—660 dollars only ; this young man ought to 
fetch 1,000 dollars.”? Here some one of the bidders, on the 
auctioneer’s right hand, asked him something aside, to which he 
answered, loudly and emphatically, ‘‘ Fully guaranteed in every 
respect ;” and then said to the young man, ‘‘ Turn this way, and 
let the Sentleman see you ; 665 dollars only offered for him; going 
for 665 dollars—going—gone. He is yours, Sir,” oeeenis 

The next was avery modest-looking young mulatto girl, of small 
features and slender frame, with a little child, apparently not more 
than a year old, in her arms, She was, evidently, the daughter of 
a white man, ‘‘ Now, who bids for Margaret and her child?” 
Margaret, my own dear mother’s name. ‘‘ Margaret and her 
child!”? What should I have been, this day, if that Margaret 
‘¢and her child,’”’ Ebenezer, had been so treated? Who can think 
of his own mother, and not drop a tear of sympathy for this 
mother—so young, so interesting, and yet so degraded? ‘‘ Now, 
gentlemen, who bids for Margaret and her child? She is between 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, and is six months gone in 
pregnancy of her second child; I mention the last circumstance, 
because you would not think it to look at her ; it is right, however, 
that you should know. 400 dollars only bid for her; 450 dollars 
—500 dollars only bid for her; 525 dollars—530 dollars—540 
dollars—545 dollars. Really, gentlemen, it’s throwing the girl 
away. She’ll no doubt be the mother of a great many children ; 
and that is a consideration to a purchaser who wants to raise a 
fine young stock ; only 545 dollars offered for her.” No higher 
offer being made, she was sent down,—it was no sale, 
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THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 
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NOTICE. 


We beg to call the especial attention of our readers and friends, 
to the organ of the Society, the 


ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER, 


which not only requires their earnest support, but their active 
exertions to promote its more extended circulation. We press 
-this matter on our friends, not only because a large gratuitous 
foreign circulation makes it necessary that our home subscription 
list should be well kept up, but on account of the large amount of 
information given in its columns, on the state of the Anti-slavery 
question throughout the world, not otherwise attainable. 

The Reporter is published on the first of every month, at a 
charge of Five Shillings per Annum, payable in advance. 

We shall feel obliged by our subscribers remitting the amount 
for this year’s issue, as early a3 convenient, which may be done 
by Post Orrick OrpeErR, made payable to PETFR Botton, at 
the Office of the Society, 27, New Broad Street, London. 

lst February, 1848. 











REFINED SUGARS, THE PRODUCE OF FREE 
LABOUR. 

Frevertc WHEELER respectfully informs the Anti-Slavery Public 
that he has deposited, by permission of the Anti-Slavery Society, at their 
Offices, 27, New Broad Street, for inspection, and for the supply of con- 
sumers to a limited extent, First-class REFINED SUGAR in lumps of 
about 27 lbs. each, at 7d. per lb., and likewise Molasses, the most deli- 
cate preparation, known in the trade by the term “GOLDEN SYRUP,” 
in tins of about 14 lbs. and 30 Ibs. each, at 5d. per lb., the tins being 
charged at the makers’ prices namely, 1s. and 1s. 6d. each. The above 
named goods are all certified by the written declarations of refiners of the 
highest respectability to be made entirely of Free-labour materials. Any 
_ applications from persons in the trade should be addressed to FrepERICc 
WHEELER, Strood, Rochester. 








The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


LONDON, TUESDAY, FEBRUARY lst, 1848. 





If we were to reply to the accusations brought against the 
Anti-Slavery Society by the uninformed, interested, and unprin- 
cipled portion of the public press, the whole space ot the Reporter 
would be required for that purpose. We had thought that the 
principles and objects of the society were by this time too well 
. known to admit either of mis-statement or mis-representation. It 
appears, however, that to serve a momentary purpose, and to 
_ divert public attention from questions of the highest importance to 
the freedom, civilization, and happiness of the human race, the 
Anti-Slavery Society is to be made the butt for insinuations and 
attacks of the most unwarrantable character. The Society is 
accused of having originated, and of continuing to support, the 
cruizing system, for the suppression of the Foreign African slave- 
trade, whereas, one of the fundamental principles of its constitution 
restricts it, in the prosecution of its objects, from the use of any 
means for that purpose but those which are of a moral, religious, 
and pacific character ; and it is well known, even to its accusers, 
that its executive Committee have, for several years past, recom- 
mended, on the ground of policy and humanity, the substitution 
for this inefficient and expensive mode, both as it respects treasure 
and life, means better adapted to secure the extinction of that 
nefarious traffic. 

The Society is also accused of having formed an “ unnatural 
alliance” with the West Indians, and what is usually termed, the 
Protectionist party of this country ; whereas, it holds no prin- 
xiples in common with cither, or indeed, with any party, political 
ér otherwise, in the state. Its simple object is to promote the 
universal extinction of slavery and the slave-trade, and if in 
doing so, in strict accordance with the original principles of the 
Society, its Committee run athwart the path of any party, they 
cannot help it, and they would be unfaithful to the high trust 
reposed in them, if they did not, according to their best judgment, 
and conscientious convictions, fearlessly perform their duty. It is 
well known to be one of the rules of the Society, to promote by 
fiseal regulations, in favour of free labour, the abolition of slavery, 
and times were when that rule was as strenuously advocated by 
many of those who now condemn it as it ever has been by 
‘ourselves. 

They are further accused of an unwarrantable attempt to 











restrict the supply of labour, by immigration, for the West India 
colonies; whereas, so far from doing this, they have con- 
stantly advocated the abolition of all laws which prevent the 
unrestricted emigration of labourers from one colony to another ; 
and have only insisted that supplies of emigrants from foreign 
countries shall be regulated by principles of justice, humanity, and 
freedom. 

Many of those who are now opposed to the cruising system on 
the coast of Africa were formerly its advocates. They are found 
among persons of opposite political opinions and interests, and 
though we agree with them on the propriety of withdrawing the 
cruisers, we utterly abhor and repudiate the system of iniquity they 
would build up, on their withdrawal. The Examiner, taken as a 
type of one class, calls the cruising system a ‘‘ mighty folly ;” and 
suggests that ‘‘ if the blockading squadron were removed, the sum 
of £300,000 annually would, without putting the Government to 
any additional expense, be at its disposal to pay in bounties for the 
importation of labourers, should such «a plan be deemed advisable.” 
It then goes on to say, ‘“‘the emigrants would, in the majority of 
cases, be either those born slaves, or made so by the fortune of 
war, for such is now, and ever has been the case.’”? And it adds, 
‘‘ whether that would or would not encourage slavery in Africa, 
is more than we can say. We can say, however, that it seems 
repugnant to common sense to imagine that its effects can be very 
considerable, either one way or another.” Two grains of common 
sense, one would have supposed, would have taught the astute 
editor of the Examiner, that were his recommendation carried into 
effect, it would not only “encourage slavery in Africa,’”’ but would 
necessarily create a more extensive and revolting internal slave- 
trade, with all its de-humanizing accompaniments and consequences, 
than has heretofore existed. In the event of the £300,000 being 
appropriated to the purchase and transport of Africans to the West 
Indians, the Examiner proposes that the “ cost of their transport 
should be defrayed by the service of an apprenticeship,’ the 
planters of course enjoying, in the mean time, the usufruct of 
their labour. We have here a scheme propounded which would 
make the whole British people, through its Government, a nation 
of slave traffickers, and the authors of a new form of slavery for 
the benefit of West India proprietors. 

Of course the West Indians will hail with satisfaction the 
proposition of our liberal contemporary, as they have themselves 
already asked the Government for ‘‘ unrestricted access to the 
coast of Africa,” and for ‘‘ means of transport for the thousands of 
slaves, brought down by native chiefs, for shipment to the foreign 
trader;”’ and have suggested, that, “through its naval force, Govern- 
ment should negociate with the native princes of Africa, to allow 
and promote the free emigration of their subjects, and to ransom 
their prisoners of war.’ It will be thus seen, that if the Examiner 
were in the pay of the West India body, it could not have hit their 
wishes more exactly than it has don ein the cold-blooded proposal on 
which we have commented. We must, however, in justice to our 
contemporary, say, that he does not confine his sympathies to the 
West Indians, but extends them to the Cuban and Brazilian slave- 
holders, for he would not only people the West India islands with 
Africans to any extent that may be required, but, suggests that his 
slave-holding friends of Brazil, and the Spanish colonies, should 
be allowed the same privilege; and then, when they shall have 
glutted their avarice and their cruelty, and slavery should no 
longer be profitable, from the exccss in number of its victims, then 
as a consequence, liberty would be established. We presume, 
however, that it will require, a good deal of writing and 
reasoning on the part of the E.raminer, before it can convince the 
people, or even the legislature of this country, to repeal the slave- 
trade abolition acts so as to render the competition for slaves on the 
coast of Africa, as free as he would have the competition of sugar 
in the British markets. 

In reply to the accusation, that the Committee have joined the 
Protectionists and the West Indians, because they would exclude 
the blood-stained sugars of Cuba and Brazil, from the British 
market, all that we have to say, is, that it is simply untrue, their 
doctrine is the exclusion of aut foreign sugars at a differentiel 
duty of ten shillings per cwt., whilst that of the committee is 
restricted to the prohibition of SLAVE-GROWN sugars only. The 
committee are prepared to ask of Parliament to substitute in place 
of the sugar act of 1846, a measure which shall wholly exclude 
sugars the produce of slave-labour, from the British market, and 
allow of the introduction of such foreign sugars only, as are the 
produce of free labour, on equal duties with those from the 
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British plantations and possessions abroad. The fact is, that 
those who in their earnest zeal for free trade principles, 
accuse the Society, overlook distinctions, obvious enough when 
their favourite theories are not in question. The Committee 
a3 firmly believe, as any parties can do, the great truth, that 
other things being equal, free is cheaper than slave-labour; 
but that is not the question they have had to consider in connection 
with the introduction of slave-grown sugar into the British market; 
but whether such introduction would stimulate the slave-trade, 
and strengthen the institution of slavery. What they formerly 
believed would result from the measure, is now unhappily a no- 
torious fact; the slave-trade has increased, is increasing, and will 
increase in conection with the act of 1846; and were it a question 
whether the interests of human freedom should be sacrificed to 
commerce, or commerce to the liberty of mankind, we trust the 
Committee would not hesitate always to declare themselves in 
favour of the latter. 

On the-subject of the immigration of foreign labourers into the 
British colonies, we have frequently expressed our conviction, that 
a supply of labour equal to the wants, and more than the means of 
the planters can at present command, already exists in the emanci- 
pated colonies. We have asserted that the great want of these 
possessions was capital and a resident proprietary body, to manage 
their own affairs, and every mail from the West Indies confirms 
us in that opinion. As to the schemes of immigration which have 
been hitherto recommended by the planters, or sanctioned by the 
Government, we have pronouced a decided opinion against them. 
We have said that they were unjust, because they were sustained 
not by funds drawn from the pockets of those who were to be 
benefitted by them, but from taxation wrung from the colonists at 
large. We have said that they were inhuman, because of the dis- 
parity of the sexes which they allowed, and which necessarily in- 
volved the separation of large bodies of men for lengthened periods 
of time from their wives and families, and which consequently 
deprived them of those social advantages, which, under a more na- 
tural system, they would have enjoyed. We have said that they 
were immoral, because they have led to the most revolting excesses 
among the immigrants themselves, and have exerted already a 
baneful influence on the minds of the emancipated classes, among 
whom they have been thrown. We have said that they were too 
costly to be borne, and this has already been found to be the case 
in connection with the Coolies introduced into Jamaica, British 
Guiana, and Trinidad. A fluctuating population of male labourers, 
which must be renewed at least every five years, can never be 
advantageous to any British colony; for, practically, it has been 
found that they displace the more valuable native labourers, who 
betake themselves to other occupations than the cultivation of the 
cane. For our parts, we are satisfied that in opposing the wild 
schemes to which we have referred, we have served, and not in- 
jured the colonies. In their present embarrassments we sympathize ; 
and so far as they are to be traced to the introduction of slave- 
sugar into the British market, we take part with them, because, 
whilst we believe they ought not to have been subjected to that 
competition, we are of opinion, that under existing circumstances, 
it has fearfully increased the slave-trade, and has given new vigour 
to the detestable system of slavery. 


The West India Mail has brought, as was anticipated, the most 
gloomy intelligence of the present state and future prospects of the 
colonies; and appeals, loud and urgent, are uttered, that the 
British legislature should take their case into consideration, with a 
view to their immediate relief. It is, however, extremely to be 
regretted, that in endeavouring to prove their case, the West 
Indians should have exeggerated it to such an extent, as to create 
a suspicion that it it not true even to the extent which well-informed 
persons admit it to be. The cry from all the colonies is, protec- 
tion: but that cry will not be responded to in this country. If 
the colonists had confined themselves to the proof of the injuries 
which they had sustained by the introduction of slave-grown 
sugars into the British markets, and the consequent benefit which 
the Cuban and Brazilian slave-dealers and slave-holders had 
derived from it—if they had pointed out the burdens which yet 
bear oppressively on their commerce and industry—they ought to 
have been heard and relieved. But they go further. They ask 
for protection on grounds which are sure to be met with a refusal, 
and from asking too much, are likely to get nothing. We are 
sorry for this, because we believe it will prevent many of their 
best friends, from either acting with or for them. The present 





Reporter will contain all that is material in their case, as drawn 


up by the West Indian Committee, and commented upon by the’ 


Times. 

The Trinidad Standard of the 6th of December last, anticipating 
that a Parliamentary Committee will be appointed to enquire into 
the causes and remedies of West India distress, says : — 

‘We would recommend to their consideration an inquiry into 
the system of conducting West India business, as a fruitful cause 
of West India distress, and the propriety of recommending a 
compromise of existing engagements, and the complete reorganiza- 
tion of the present mode of transacting business, whereby all the 
parties directly concerned in the production of the staples of the 
colonies may be enabled to realise their fait proportion of profit, 
as well as a closer assimilation to the system of managing agricul- 
tural business in the mother country—that is, the adoption of such 
a system as shall secure to the proprictor a fair rental, and to the 
tenant, the free and unfettered disposal of his produce. We con- 
ceive that an alteration to this effect must constitute the basis of 
any solid and permanent improvement in our affairs, which, con- 
joined with the establishment of central factories, and the prompt 
assistance of Government in the way of a reduction of duties — 
the abrogation of the navigation laws and any other facility as 
they can afford us, as the enforcement of the slave-trading treaties, 
and a more economical and effective system of immigration.” 

In reference, however, to the latter subject, the Standard 
remarks :— 

‘¢The latter boon, however, we fear, in the present impoverished 
state of the Colonial Treasury, must be suspended for a time. But 
the Coolie, Portuguese, or any other species of Immigration not 
directly conclusive to the supply of the agricultural wants of the 
country, ought not only to be suspended, but to be for ever aban- 
doned, that is, so far as it is carried on at the public expense.” 
And adds,—‘‘ We regret that we are compelled to bear our testi- 
mony to the naked fact which now stares every one in the face in 
the most hideous forms, that Coolie Immigration hus proved a 
most miserable failure.” ...... ‘In the language of Mr. 
Burnley we are compelled to say that the money spent in the 
introduction of these people has been thrown away, and that it is 
absolutely necessary, in the present melancholy state of our 
affairs, that an immediate stop should be put to their further 
introduction.” 

The Guiana Times of the 17th of December last, abandons the 
expectation that anything will be done for the West Indians, after 
the declaration of Lord Grey, that “if the cultivation of sugar by 
free-labour cannot be maintained on principles of free-trade, it 
cannot be maintained at all;” and that, in ‘the concession of 
African immigration the Government bounty is exhausted.” On 
the latter point the Times observes :— 

‘We do not dispute the value of African immigration to this 
colony, if we can continue to pay for it, which is very doubtful, 
and if people can be had in sufficient numbers, willing to come.” 
..+++.**The experience we have already had of immigration 
convinces us that as a means of reducing the cost of production, 
the introduction of foreign labour, even of the cheapest and best 
hind, has little influence. The price of labour is as high now as 
ever it was, notwithstanding the fact that in three years 30,000 
souls have been added to the effective labouring strength of the 
colony ; nor can greater dependence be placed now than heretofore 
upon the continuousness of such labour as can be obtained. IJ¢ 
appears to us that as a ship-load of people are introduced, a 
number nearly equal disappears from the estates, and retiring into 
the back lands of the colony, high up the creeks and rivers, 
become lost to society.”. ..... “* While we therefore regard 
African immigration favourably as an assistance to the planter, we 
are not disposed to regard it in the strong light in which Lord 
Grey puts it as the panacea for our ills. Let it be ever so imme- 
diate, it is too late to save the struggling plantation owner ; let 
it be ever so abundant, it will never of itself save the colony. To 
dream that we could pay for, or obtain, if we had the money, 
such a number of people as would ensure us certainty and regu- 


larity in estates’ operations,—such competition for employment as . 


would reduce wages so materially as to tell upon the price o¢ 
sugar, or balance the compulsory labour exacted from the slave, 

is absurd. Equally absurd is it to suppose that this effect could 
be produced by the humane but utopian suggestions of Lord Grey 
as to industrial training. It is, therefore, with extreme regret we 
observe that there is no hint thrown out by Lord Grey as to 
assistance from the Government in any other shape. His Lord- 
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ship approves of our own efforts to substitute implement for 
manual labour; he has a sort of dim notion of the value and 
importance of this as a means of salvation for us; but he places it 
as a secondary resource, and while he does not hesitate to sanction 
loans for the purpose of obtaining labourers, he discourages the 
idea of borrowing, with the assistance of Government, money to 
enable us to cultivate our lands upon better principles.” 

There are other parties, however, who wish to be heard on the 
subject of African immigration ; we mean the native labourers in 
the British Colonies. It has been the fashion hitherto to treat 
them as nullities ; but that practice is fast passing away. We 
commend to the attention of our readers the report of a meeting 
of Jamaica labourers, which will be found in another part of our 
paper, from which it will be seen that other causes than those 
which have been put forth by the planters will account for the 
withdrawal of many labourers from the work of the plantations. 
Weeee by the Jamaica papers that several meetings of a similar 
character are advertised to be held on the 26th and 27th of 
Dec., reports of which will, no doubt, reach us by the next mail. 





ANTI-SLAVERY PRACTICE versus ANTI-SLAVERY 
PROFESSION. 


(From the American Non-Slaveholder.) 


A great deal is said and written against slavery, which is well enough so 
far as it goes. But while the life and practice of those who thus write 
and speak, are a standing contradiction of their preaching, they ought not 
to be disappointed if those on whose ears their ‘‘ words fitly spoken’’ are 
intended to fall, should wait to see fruits which will show that they 
are really in earnest, and do themselves believe their own exhortations. 

What says the champion of anti-slavery principles? Men and bre- 
thren, these things ought not so to be. It was never intended that man 
should be the property of man—be bought and sold like sheep and oxen, 
tasked and worked at the will and bidding of his fellow—and the proceeds 
of his labour all claimed and wrested from him, the mere bones and rags 
of the meat and clothing which he has earned, thrown back to him for his 
share of his toil. Does not the declaration of the independence of the 
United States assert that ‘‘all men are created free and equal,’’ &c. 
What right, then, has one man to hold another in bondage, robbing him 
of his earning ; and, what is more, of his liberty! It is preposterous! 
contrary to the plainest rules of justice! And yet, it is thought quite 
allowable for good anti-slavery men and women to hold out the induce- 
ment and motive for slavery, by appropriating to their use those products 
of the slave’s toil, for which, and by which, he is held in bonds. This is 
anti-slavery profession. But how does it square with the true spirit and 
ground of anti-slavery principles? Why am I opposed to slavery, but 
because it is a system of injustice, of cruelty, at variance with my appre- 
hension of the laws of God. It is not doing unto others as we would 
they should do unto us. With what consistency or propriety, then, can I 
declaim against slavery as an evil, an iniquity, while I clothe it with 
muscle and sinew, and continue to breathe into it that breath of life, 
without which (in the aggregate) it cannot exist? None at all. Sucha 
course is empty anti-slavery profession, valueless, and totally unavailable, 
as to any moral or physical effect it can have in abolishing the system. 

Widely different is the course and effect of consistent practice. 

The consistent opposer of slavery dares not freely partake of the fruit 

of the extorted and unrequited labour of the slave, deeming it but the 
mockery of truth and justice to build up this giant evil with one hand, 
while he is pretending to pull it down with the other. He would feel 
ashamed to rebuke the slaveholder to his face, in word, and then, at a 
little distance, turn round and extend the means by which he is able to 
continue the wrong; yes, even deriving from the acés of his condemner, 
the countenance and support, without which, he might not be willing to 
go on in what his own conscience informs him, is disallowed by the law 
of righteousness, the practical opposer of slavery believes it his duty to 
practice what he preaches. He does not discriminate in the teachings of 
truth, between the duty which he feels to declare openly that he believes 
slavery to be wrong, and the practice, in his daily life, of abstinence from 
its support. He thinks that when the light of truth is clear enough to 
manifest the thing to be wrong, it is sufficiently clear to show him that 
he must not partake in the wrong. He reads in the conduct of the 
blessed martyrs, that they did not feel that even great sufferings might be 
shrunk from, or evaded, by omitting to support their principles by a 
consistent practice. Nay, even in the life and death of the holy Jesus, 
our Saviour and Redeemer, they learn the lesson of self-denial. 





JAMAICA.—MEETING OF THE LABOURERS. 


In addition to the meetings of planters and merchants, to consider the 
present distressed condition of the island, which we have had occasion to 


notice, we now refer to an interesting meeting which was held on the 3rd 
of December last, at the Brownsville Presbyterian Chapel, for the purpose 
of preparing a memorial to the Queen, and petitions to both Houses of 
Parliament. It was expected that Wm. Hutton, Esq., would have 
presided, but in consequence of family affliction, he was prevented; his 
place was therefore filled by the Rev. Mr. Watson, Presbyterian Minister 
of Lucea. Several letters of apology were read from gentlemen who had 
been invited to attend. 

The chairman then rose and addressed the meeting. He said he was sorry 
that they were not favoured with the attendance of the gentlemen whose 
names had been mentioned, as he should have liked both employers and la- 
bourers to have considered the question of the prevailing distress together. 
He then justified his attendance at the meeting, which he said was not of a 
political character, but was called for by the disastrous circumstances in 
which they were placed. He then referred to the measure of the Govern- 
ment, by which slave-grown sugar had been introduced into the British 
market on terms which rendered it impossible for them to compete with 
it. He appealed to their experience of slavery, and referred them to the 
fact, that the system under which they were formerly oppressed, was now 
in full operation in Cuba and Brazil, and that it was impossible to obtain 
from free men the same amount of labour as was to be obtained from the 
coerced slave, who was driven to his task, and was compelled to work 
almost night and day to satisfy the demands of his task masters. The 
consequence of all this is, that unless some assistance be rendered us by 
the mother country, ruin will stare us in the face. 

To avert these evils you must appeal to the people and Government of 
Great Britain,—you must listen well to the resolutions that will be read to 
you to-day, you must try fully to understand them. Be not carried away 
with the assertions of those who tell you that your ministers are combin- 
ing with your employers to lower your wages. Our motto is, ‘‘ plenty of 
work and plenty of wages.’’ We wish you to give value in work for 
what you receive in money—a fair day’s work of eight hours, and a fair 
day’s wages of 1s. 6d.—these are our terms. 

The petition which we agree to should not contain any charges against 
the Government, but be civil, decorous, and respectful. We say nothing 
in it of immigration, because ofall we have seen of it, it seems a most 
perfect failure, and has entailed a burden on the community, and a curse 
upon many of the immigrants themselves. I hope the meeting will be 
well conducted, and that every one will have a patient hearing. 

The Rev. Marrard Carlile then followed in an effective speech. 

John Willmott, labourer, then rose and said, Mr. Chairman and 
friends,—The island is falling into a low condition, but still we have 
much to be thankful for. Our cup, it is true, is bitter; but the cup of 
the slave is bitterer than ours. We ought to be grateful that we can 
meet this way as free men; for if we had continued in slavery, the heads 
of many of we would be in the dust, and covered with the silent clod of 
the valley; and what exertion should this not make to procure the 
freedom of them that still remain slaves; and after Britain has done so 
much for we in giving we our freedom, should now turn against us, and 
put a bar in the way by letting in the sugar. That, my friends, we are 
come here to-day to sign a petition to the good men of England; we do 
not know how the great noblemen in England ever admitted the sugar 
made by slaves; we must beg them to consider of our condition, and do 
gomething for us. Some of the people say this petition will not be 
answered—then I say, send petition after petition until it do answer. 
Sugar is the living of Jamaica; if the sugar fail, we must fail; for if the 
estates are thrown up, we can get no money. What could we do if the 
estates are ruined, then every thing in the country would go to pieces. 
My friends, we must keep up the sugar, for the sugar is the thing, and if 
there be no sugar, there would be no profit. My friends, the Spanish 
people is spoiling the free, for them no pay wages, and them make them 
slaves work to death ; and then they send them cheap sugar to England, 
and England love cheap things as we do, and them buy the cheap sugar, 
and ours no sell at all. But do not despair of success. If they do not 
hear us, send them petition after petition,until they say—these men 
trouble we too much, let us give them what they want. 

Thomas Grant, labourer on Hopewell estate, rose and said :—My 
friends,—-I think we should all sign that petition, and that we should all 
understand it, and if we don’t understand it, we should apply to minister, 
and he will explain it. My friends, you must not frighten to put your 
hands to this paper, forif you do, you do not feel that you are a free 

man. We see that the island is in a bad state, and if the planters cannot 
succeed, the labourer cannot, for if the sugar fails us, we no more support. 
If the sugar fails we cannot get money. I know an estate which is thrown 
up, the people can get no money, and no work at all; our living is in the 
sugar property. Where the sugar is going on well, all goes on well; and 
when sugar fails, we cannot do well. There is a fault that I see among 
the people, of drawing off from work too soon, as the estate require the 
labour particularly in crop time. The overseer and attornies cannot to 
be blame for this, if the people will not make bargains to work two tasks 
instead of one, and get double money. They should all put their hands 
to the petition, for Jamaica fail, it will be an encouragement to slavery. 

Ronald McArthur, labourer on Retreive estate, then rose and spoke as 
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follows :—Jamaica ruined for true, and who to blame? Both the people 
and the attorneys. It is true the people only do half a day’s work, but 
when they do more they never get their wages—when they go up to 
busha he knock them down the steps, and curse them villain, and drive 
them away. Then attorney bring Coolies to take their work and their 
bread ; they make good house for Coolies, but anything good enough for 
we black nega. Now, Coolies is the ruination of Jamaica. Coolie never 
can work with we; black people can work round about them; them is 
the most worthlessest set of people we ever saw,—them can’t work, and 
yet attorney give them fine house and a shilling a day for doing nothing ; 
but when black people do good work them get plenty of abusing. Now, 
this what ruin Jamaica. Send back the Coolies, them robbers that are 
brought to this country, and leave the country to us, and give us fair playand 
regular wages, and Jamaica will stand good again. Parson say true,—them 
that steal a horse can sell him cheap ; so them sell slave-sugar cheap. Let 
us all sign this petition to Queen Victoria to put a stoppage to the slavery ; 
and then fa wa sugar stand in the market better than slave-sugar. My 
friends, I am not afraid to sign this petition, because nobody can take our 
free from us; I hope some good come out this meeting. Some say we 
can live without estates, I say no, we cannot live without estates. If the 
estates throw we done. 

Philip Dehaney, labourer of Great Valley Estate, rose and said :—The 
Coolies ruin Jamaica ; the people often work for less than a shilling a day, 
and sometimes they no get paid for three and four weeks, and then when 
we go to get we waga, them keep back the half. Sometimes we work for 
four shillings a week, then them keep back two for rent. A worthless 
Coolie get him four and five shillings a week ; a good strong man, because 
him a labourer and have house on the estate, only get two. This make 
young people are holding back them hands. Slavery in Cuba ruin the 
Jamaica proprietor; so Coolie in Jamaica ruin the Jamaica labourer ; 
them both stands the same—put away the Coolie, and put away the 
slavery, and gie we fair play, and you will see our young people hold up 
them heads, and Jamaica will turn round again. 

The meeting was addressed by other labourers very much in the same 
strain, from all which it was evident that they understood the nature of 
the petition; and though a report had been put into circulation previous 
to the meeting, that the ministers had joined with planters, and that the 
petition was one to bring down the wages to ninepence per day, in spite 
of this the resolutions were carried unanimously. 

After which the Reverend Mr. Armstrong addressed the labourers. 
He regretted the absence of some of the influential attorneys in the 
neighbourhood, that they might have heard the sentiments of the labourers, 
and given such explanations as might have removed from their minds 
those erroneous impressions under which they labour, that the chief evil 
of the present time in Jamaica was the want of confidence between the 
master and the labourer. They could not, or would not, trust each other, 
and so long as this was the case there would be nothing but confusion and 
every evil work. He called upon the labourers to give a fair return of 
work for fair wages, and urged upon them to sign the petition. He was 
afraid, when he heard of the petition, that it would be so worded as that 
he could not sign it. But this was a good petition, and though he 
differed in sentiment from some of the remarks that had been made by 
the chairman, and: by the other speakers, yet he thought he could sign 
this petition with a clear conscience, and that he would sign it, and call 
upon all present to do the same. Mr. Armstrong then commenced 
largely and sarcastically on the tremendous expenses of the civil and 
ecclesiastical outlay of the island, and while enumerating the magnificent 
salaries of the raised officials of the colony, asked triumphantly, can 
Jamaica be ruined, and yet afford to pay these enormous salaries? He 
spoke warmly on the fact, that the majority of the Members of the 
House of Assembly were planters and planting attorneys, and yet these 
were the men who cried ruin the one day, and voted away enormous sums 
for salaries the next. The taxation of the country was a disgrace to it, 
and if nothing would ruin it that would—and that, too, in a very short 
time. 

The following are the resolutions that were put to the meeting, and on 
which the petition was grounded, and which were passed unanimously :— 

1. That we consider our interests to be identified with the well being of 
the island, and with the continued and enlarged cultivation of the staple 
articles of export, and whatever tends to retard that cultivation, or is inju- 
rious to those whose capital is invested in it, must necessarily be injurious 
to us, and to all classes of the community. - 

2. That the equalizing the duties on sugar, and the consequent admis- 
sion of the produce of slave countries into England, places the planter 
here in a position of unequal competition with the slave-holder, and thereby 
threatens the abandonment of the cultivation of sugar in this country,— 
encourages slavery,—increases and perpetuates the evils of that horrible 
traffic,—inflicts on the cause of freedom the deepest injury, and retards 
indefinitely its progress in slave countries. 

3. That, in adopting the principles of free trade, we presume the British 


legislature only contemplated the encouragement of an honourable com- | 


petition in lawful traffic with men of other nations, but did not intend to 
destroy fair and legitimate commerce, by conceding to slaveholding states 
all the advantages derived from a traffic which is not only condemned by 
the Almighty, but which has long been regarded by the British nation as 
cruel, unjust, and piratical. 

4, That after Great Britain has given to all men proof of its abhorrence 








of slavery, and of the value it attaches to liberty, by efforts and sacrifices 
greater than were ever made by any nation upon the face of the earth, we 
presume it cannot now be its intention to render abortive all its former 
noble acts, by conferring a boon on the slaveholder, which will enable him 
effectually to ruin those who, at so great a price, have been delivered from 
the yoke of bondage, and elevated to the rank of free-born British subjects. 

5. That we respectfully urge upon both Houses of Parliament, that in 
carrying out the principles, they be administered in perfect fairness, and con- 
sistently with the well-being of all classes of British subjects —that they 
remit all duties on our produce, and all restriction upon the consumption. 
of it—that they place produce of our labour on the,same footing with that 
of our fellow-subjects in Britain—that they allow our planters to export 
their produce to Britain in ships of any nation that will carry it cheapest, 
and that they adopt the most stringest measures, and use all their influence, 
to abolish slavery all over the world. 

6. That we live under a system of excessive taxation imposed on us for 
the support of the civil and ecclesiastical establishments of the colony, and 
that by heavy import duties on every article of food, clothing, and com- 
fort, imposed on us and our families, a high rate of wages is therefore 
necessary to secure for us even the common articles of daily support, and 
that in this way we are placed in very disadvantageous circumstances, 
compared with our fellow-subjects in other parts of theempire. _ 

7. That we the undersigned emancipated labourers of this district of 
Jamaica, are fully alive to the vast sacrifice of British treasure at. which 
our freedom was purchased, and we are grateful, and must ever feel 
thankful for the great and invaluable blessings which, as British subjects, 
we now enjoy, and we shall ever regard it as a peculiar instance of the 
Divine will, that we were placed under the protection and government of 
Great Britain. We fear that the privileges so generously bestowed upon 
us should be lost if the sugar estates were thrown out of cultivation, as we 
are chiefly dependant upon them for the support of ourselves and families ; 
we, therefore, view with the utmost alarm the prospects of any event that 
should expose us or our employers to so disastrous a condition. 

8. Resolved, that petitions grounded on these resolutions, be pre- 
sented to the Queen and to both Houses of Parliament, and to the House 
of Assembly, and that these be transmitted to his Honour, the Custos of 
Hanover, or forwarded through such channel as he shall judge best. 

(Signed) James Watson, 
Chairman. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


—_——_ 


DEPRESSED STATE OF THE WEST INDIES. 
(From a Correspondent in Trinidad.) 


Trinidad, 7th December, 1847. 
* * * * * ae * * * * * 

Since the statement alluded to, the depression of the Colonial sugar 
market in England, brought about by competition with slave-labour 
production, has caused gigantic failures among the West India merchants 
there—that of Barton, Islam, and Higginson, among the rest, for a 
million. Our principal bank, the ‘‘ West India,’’ transacted the business 
of this house, and the result is, the suspension by it of specie payment. 
Previous to this last disaster, a large number of the small estates, owned 
by parties with small means, had been unable to carry on their cultivation, 
but this last blow overwhelmed large and small; three-fourths of 
the proprietors of the estates banked there, and paid in West India bank 
notes; they cannot now pay the people, and threats are used by the 
latter that they will come to town and help themselves from the stores. 
The state of affairs is equally bad in Barbadoes. In Dominica their 
treasury is quite bankrupt ; and I hear, from various sources, that our’s 
is in the same situation. The erection of the public buildings is stopped ; 
the cargo of a brig was offered yesterday, which consisted of 150 hhds. 
of sugar, fifty puncheons of molasses, and sixty puncheons of rum, to be 
consigned as security to raise £800, to pay off people and officers of an 
estate making 1,800 hhds. of sugar, previous to the owners abandoning 
it, or giving it up. Hg CANNOT RAISE THE AMOUNT, and he fears to 
meet his labourers, to whom two months’ wages are due. Previous to 
the passing of the Sugar Bill, £4,000, or five tines this amount, would 
have been instantly obtained for such a consignment. A petition is on 
foot, by the late slaves here, to Her Majesty’s Government for protection 
to sugar grown by them,—they must starve to compete with slavery. 
In Cuba and Porto Rico they are elated beyond measure with immense 
crops in the ground, secured for 1849, as they know of a monopoly of 
the English market. 

They are also importing from America and France, principally from 
the latter, the newest, most approved, and expensive machinery, which, 
alas! the British Colonies have neither money or credit to get or work ; 
this, of course, will still further increase the disparity against us. In Cuba, 
the slave-trade has received an impetus this year unknown at any previous 
time, and it is pursued both there and in Brazil with unheard of activity, 
and, strange to say, in the latter particularly, with much success, as to safe 
arrivals with large and tightly packed cargoes of slaves, though large 
numbers are captured. 

I was of opinion that the present crop would be manufactured in this 
island, but I now doubt it. I do not see how the estates can pay the 
people. One extensive planter has just paid his labourers, and told 
them so, giving them the option to work or not: they will work. 
Observe the contrast in Porto Rico and Cuba; they are there prosperous 
and full of hope, secure of unheard of wealth, built up by slavery on the 
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ruins of emancipation, with only one short year to intervene. Here, 
with the first sugar soil in the world, abandoned estates, planters, 
peasants, banks, and governments, all threatened, or already involved in 
one common bankruptcy. For this there is no remedy but a distinction 
of ten or twelve shillings on the duties, by an enactment at once of the 
present Parliament. The lowering of our own duties and letting the 
foreign slave-grown remain as at present, and thus leaving us the pro- 
tection stated, might, nay, must be granted, to enable us to keep up the 
contest. 

Being a resident proprietor, my people are paid and work as usual, but 
to go on, without a change in the duties, after this crop is off, would be 
madness. This is the season to plant for 1849. It speaks volumes to 
say that not a cane plant is put in for that crop; in short, the existence 
of the labourer hangs on the British Parliament giving their industry a 
protection over the coerced labour of the Cuban slave, whose powers are 
tasked throughout the year, on an average, seventeen hours a day, under 
the dread of the lash, and with the additional fear of being pickled, or 
exposed with their open wounds to an ants’ nest! Yet it is to succumb 
to such a system that the free-trade section of the Anti-slavery Society 
have given up the emancipated slaves of these colonies: both their grati-. 
tude and their loyalty have received a rude shock. 

To show the immense increase of the slave-trade since the admission 
of slave-sugar to the English market, 3,000 captured slaves, principally 
boys from six to fifteen, to stow close, have, in two months, been placed 
in Her Majesty’s yard for captured Africans, at Sierra Leone! a thing 
unheard of previously, and these, probably, only form the small per 
centage of vessels taken—a portion of the original number which have 
been emaciated and decimated by disentry and fever. What are these, 
then, to the mass of human beings which have been carried, leaving a 
track of dead bodies across the Atlantic, to Cuba and Brazil? In Cuba, 
the year previous to the passing of the Sugar Bill, they only imported 
1,500 slaves. Nay, in such a position were they, that not only had they 
premeditated the giving up of the slave-trade, but even the manumission 
of their slaves was mooted; but that measure has now caused them to 
increase the slave-trade to an extent commensurate with the supply of the 
British market with sugar. 

If the same kind hearts beat in the bosoms of my countrymen and 
women that I ever knew ; if they will not countenance this active revival 
of the slave-trade with such active atrocity as has been hitherto unrivalled; 
if they will not rivet the fetters of the slave all over the world, for a 
century to come, by showing that Great Britain emancipated her slaves 
to give up her sugar market wholly to slave-produce ; if they will con- 
demn the late slave, freed by their humanity, to the most hating penury 
and degradation, both moral and religious, and, probable, famine, let 
them make such a combined movement as will scatter to the winds the 
slave-sugar admission bill of last year. 





EXTRACT FROM THE LETTER OF AN ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, PROPRIETOR 
OF AN ESTATE IN PORTO RICO, AND FORMERLY A WEST INDIA 
PLANTER. 

Dated Paris, 15th Nov. 1847. 

‘*T rejoice that government should, at even the eleventh hour, have 
exhibited some interest in the West Indies, but does it not strike you, that 
there is an evil at work which no quantity of Jabor can remedy; and in- 
deed I am almost tempted to believe that that evil will be increased by 
the proposed amelioration (immigration): it seems to me to consist in 
overproduction, and the withdrawal of protection. I think I can make 
it clear to you that an almost exhausted soil, exacting so much more 
labor, where labor is so expensive, cannot compete with countries where 
dunging is considered time thrown away. In the foreign islands sixty 
hands, including old and young, sick and well, will produce 350 casks of 
sugar of 1000lbs. each, while in the very best times, forty years ago, in 
our islands, the property that yielded a hogshead of sugar of 1,600 lbs. 
net per hand, was considered as under the best management that could be 
desired. Another fact must not be lost sight of,—such a concern, in the 
old islands, would probably bring out to actual field work thirty-five 
people, and in the new colonies fifty of the sixty would be able, and you 
will readily perceive the vast difference, this increase of effective strength, 
added to the superior fertility of the almost virgin soil, must make to the 
proprietor. An estate in the Spanish Colonies with 130 slaves, by cutting 
its canes with free labour, would and does make 700 to 800 hogsheads of 

1,000lbs. each : 250 puncheons of 110 gallons each of molasses, and 100 

casks of 110 gallons also of rum, ordinary proof, the charges of such a 

property would not exceed $16,000 (£3,200) :—now putting the molasses 

at $16—the rum at $30—and the sugar at only $3}, the account would 
stand thus :— 


250 Molasses, at $16............ $4,000 
100 Rum Go casacpraceene 3,000 

$7,000 
Charges Pee ee eereseseseseneee 16,000 





To be provided for by the Sugar crop $9,000 


Messen 


‘These 9,000 dollars divided over 700,000 Ibs. of sugar, and leave the 
cost of each 100lbs. less than $1,50, while it is stated that in Jamaica, and 
the other islands, the cost of producing 112lbs. is seldom less than 18s,’’ 





From a letter which we have recently received from a Colonial cor- 
respondent, we make the following extract :-— 


‘* So clearly do the slave colonies see the result of the introduction of 
their sugars into the British market, that two medical gentlemen from 
Porto Rico informed me, that the planters consider themselves in so pros- 
perous a state, that in one district alone thirteen new steam-engines had 
been ordered, all from the United States, from whence they import their 
machinery and coarse cotton goods.’’ Our correspondent also states, 
‘that the slaves in the Spanish Colonies are worked from sixteen to 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four; lashed on day and night by the 
whip, and that it is a fact, that the duration of life among the slaves 
employed on sugar estates, averages only ten years; and that the 
slave-trade, now so rapidly on the increase, supplies the loss. Ona 
recent occasion, 300 human beings were sent across the Atlantic in a 
little schooner of sixty tons. It is no wonder, then, that with such 
means of recruiting their slave population, and the labour they extort 
from them, they can raise their sugar at 7s, per cwt., which they do; 
whilst we, who pay our people, cannot furnish it under 17s.’’ 





Home Entelligence. 


-_— 


THE CASE OF THE WEST INDIANS. 


We give the following extract of a communication made to the 
Morning Chronicle, by a correspondent, as containing, in a few words, a 
compact statement of the case of the West India planters, without, 
however, vouching for its entire correctness or for the soundness of its 
conclusions :—— 

I believe I can prove to you by figures—and they are stubborn things— 
that we unhappy colonists have been shamefully sacrificed at the shrine of 
free trade. I mean to say, that we have, in three short years, been 
robbed of about ten millions of money, without any sensible benefit to 
the community, and hardly any gain, perhaps some loss, to the revenue. 


My proofs are these, viz. :-— Tons. 
The stock of British: plantation sugar on the lst of January, 

SOGR, Wis ovis 8S dbs0 0s Khas svc iv essen nnc taken 2S 
And the importation from that time to 3lst of December, 1847, 

OE Uh TOE POR oss vc as Spins cs cckcanscccsesccectacsess 0000 





Giving a total supply for these three years of ..........++00++ 775,600 
of British plantation sugar, all produced by free labour of our own 
subjects, on our own soil, and with our own capital. And, sir, this 
quantity of sugar shows an increase of 163,000 tons over and above the 
consumption of the three years previous to 1845, and therefore an increase 
in all conscience, abundantly sufficient for the wants of the British con- 
sumer. And in fact, the consumption of the three years, from 1845 to 
the end of 1847, though so uselessly interfered with by supplies of slave- 
grown sugar, has only exceeded the quantity stated by 24,000 tons ; 
namely :— 


Tons. 
Of British plantation were consumed ........ceeeeseeeseese 714,000 
Of foreign and slave grown ......-cccccccccceccseccesssee 85,000 





Consumption in three years ........ccsccesscecccesecseses 199,000 
Or in three years 24,000 tons more than the quantity supplied by our own 
colonies. Surely this trifling increase, which does not equal the weight 
per day of a garden pea, if divided over the population'of this empire, 
ought not to have been allowed to interfere with the general well being 
of the empire, with the best principles of our commercial and colonial 
policy, and with systems and arrangements devised by the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and approved of by all rational, honourable, and well-thinking 
men. 

Now, sir, before showing how the planters have been sacrificed and 
robbed, allow me to exhibit the paltry apparent gain which the revenue 
has obtained by this miserable and ruinous policy, which I must unhesi- 
tatingly condemn :— 

Duty I suppose has been paid, 
On 714,000 tons British plantation sugar, at £14........ 
On 85,000 tons foreign and slave-grown, at £21......++ 


£9,996,000 
1,785,000 





799,000 tons, altogether.......eeeeeserceeeeecees L11,781,000 


Whereas 775,600 tons of British plantation, or the total 


supply from our own colonies, would have paid, at £14.. 10,858,400 





Showing a trifling loss of revenue of ........++0 £922,600 
in three years, But I shall be able presently to convince yon, that this 
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loss would have been accompanied by a gain of nearly ten millions to the 
sugar growers, all, mind, subjects of this empire, who, consequent upon 
such gain, would have been enabled to spend more money, thereby 
enriching tradesmen, manufacturers, and, in fact, all classes of this 
great community. 

The average price of sugar, for the three years, ending Dec. 31, 1844, 
was 58s., a price with which nobody found fault, and which the public 
would have been well content to pay, and which, with the rational system 
pursued in Mincing-lane, of not putting up for sale more than is wanted, 
the importers would have found no difficulty to enforce, notwithstanding 
the reduction of the duty. The account would have stood thus, viz :—- 


£44,984,800 
10,858,400 


775,600 tons, at 58s. per CWt.....eeeeceseeevees 





Would have been net ........ 

Whereas the public have now paid for 714,000 
tons, British plantation, as £45 per ton.. 

For 85,000 tons foreign and slave labour ditto, 


£34,126,400 


eeeeeeee sees 


£32,130,000 








Ob ES POE COB bese cn ccseuesioceuesss 3,825,000 
£35,955,000 
Less duty as above......eeeseeseeseeeeee 11,781,000 





Or net...... eeeeee ee eeee ee eeeeeeeeeaeenee £24,174,000 
Establishing a clear difference Of ........ssceeeeeeeees - £9,952, 400 


Or near ten millions sterling, which the planters might have gained, 
besides the advantage of holding now no stocks whatsoever, and beginning 
the sugar year of 1848 with aclear stage and no favour, beyond that of 
remunerating prices and a fair encouragement for future exertions. 

Sir, figures are stubborn things, and those adduced by me prove, I 
trust triumphantly, the case I wish to establish. Sir, I rely on your 
sense, candour, honour, and patriotism, and trust that you will print my 
statements, and give them your earliest and best consideration. My data 
admit of no doubt, and my conclusions, I think, are irresistible. You 
must see that the course you have advocated was a wrong one. 1 make 
sure that your advocacy will now be thrown in the opposite scale, and 
that you will advocate the cause you have so frequently disparaged. If so 
I may still cherish the hope, that before closing my eyes, and before laying 
these my wearied limbs to rest, I may see happier days for myself, for my 
fellow planters, and for our colonies, which I have ever considered of 
most paramount importance, and as the most valuable gems that adorn 
the British crown. 


London, Jan. 25. 


REPORT OF THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE ON THE 
PRESENT STATE AND CLAIMS OF THE WEST INDIES. 


In the absence of the report of this body we give the following editorial 
from the Times of the 29th ult. as embodying its spirit and substance :— 

‘¢On Wednesday last the acting Committee of the West India Planters 
and Merchants made their report to the Standing Committee of that body, 
whose interests they represent. That such a document should contain 
much new matter was not to be expected. It is the peculiar character of 
the case that every particular concerning it is matter of perfect notoriety. 
The facts are palpable and the arguments plain. All that a fresh West 
Indian Memorial can now contain is the record of so many additional 
weeks of prostration and loss. No person pretends to deny this. Even 
those who join most eagerly in the plunder are as forward us the rest in 
contributing their pity, and by just so much greater is the hardship when 
misfortunes so universally confessed are yet so indifferently regarded. 

“* Actually, West India property is a state of ruin. In these colonies, at 
this moment, property cannot be sold, securities cannot be assigned, the 
interest upon mortgages cannot be realized, and advances are refused to 
enable the planter to produce a crop which cannot be relied upon to return 
the bare cost of production. These are facts which no more admit of 
misrepresentation than the saleability of railway stock or consols. Start- 
ing from these incontrovertible premises, various arguments may be pur- 
sued. It may be said that such calamities are incidental and temporary, 
and will soon work out their own cure, or that they are no fault of ours; 
or that, if they are, we cannot afford to pay for the past; or, finally, that 
it is our interest as well as our duty to adopt measures of succour at 
once. 

‘¢ To the first argument there is no need to reply by any analysis of slave- 
sugar prices for the last seven years, or by any other statistical evidence, 
it being amply sufficient for the’purpose to observe, that, however tempo- 
rary the disorder may be, the constitution of the patient is far too much 
worn to weather it. It is of very little consequence to the memorialists 
what price sugar may fetch two years hence, as it is highly improbable 
that their cane-fields will then be under cultivation at all. As to the 
fault, if it were worth while discussing the cause of the conflagration while 
the house is on fire, the West Indians might appeal to the sympathy for 
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their sufferings so publicly avowed as proof enough of the opinions enter- 
tained on this point. They are either not proper objects of pity, or they 
are proper objects of relief. As to the last two suggestions, they admit 
of reduction to so simple a case that nothing beyond candour and honesty 
are needed to the formation of a decisive opinion. 

“‘This case has been often misrepresented. It has been urged, that if wé 
protected the West Indian against Cuba and Porto Rico, we could never 
protect him against the Mauritius and Java, and that the artificial main- 
tenance of his interests against the tropical world, would bean undertaking 
as impracticable as preposterous. This is all beside the mark. Wilfal 
and wanton legislation may, it is true, entail just liabilities on the legis. 
lating people; and it may be, that the West Indian could make out a 
case for damages. But this is not the question in hand. We are not 
called upon to guarantee the West Indian’s commercial prosperity, or to 
insure him a remunerating price for his produce; or even, by his present 
appeal, to pay him for the mischief we have done. We are only called 
upon to compensate a disability we designedly inflict. Against Java and 
the Mauritius he has no case. If the West Indies cannot compete with 
these countries, or even keep a footing in the market for their own ware$, 
then it will be clear that sugar is no longer the natural or proper staple 
of the colonies, and due counsel may be taken for our future course. 
The report to which we have referred expresses the undoubting confidence 
of the West Indian body in their ability to meet all exports of free- 
grown sugar—a confidence both satisfactory and warrantable, but not 
relevant to the argument. The West Indian may or may not be swamped 
by the produce of the East Indies or Java. The result depends on the 
fair operation of trade, and we are not called upon for any conjectures 
concerning it or provisions against it. We are not bound to insure his 
success in the trial, but only his fair hearing. He may be cast, but let 
him be cast legally. 

‘‘The appeal of the West Indians should run thus :—‘ We ask you for 
no protection or favour. You have decided upon a free trade in sugar, 
and we have no desire to quarrel with your conclusions. Let the cheapest 
sugar rule the market. Only, give us the common benefit of your 
enlightened views. Remove all your prohibitions on that machinery, 
your detestation of which you have survived. You have clearly recorded 
your indifference as to how sugar is produced, and therefore do not 
meddle with our methods of production. Give us the slave-labour 
you have taken away. It would not be very unreasonable in us to 
ask you to pay for your own experiment, but we are content that 
you should merely leave us alone. Your avowed want is cheap sugar. 
You will get it even cheaper by a competition of slaves with slaves, 
than by a competition of slaves with freemen. What we want is 
not protection, but free trade. We do not ask you to put your 
hands into the Exchequer for us. We do not ask you to tax 
yourselves for our support; we ask you not to tax yourselves for our 
injury. When you were seized with an abhorrence of slave-grown 
produce, we paid the price of your antipathy ;—let us share in the 
savings of your economy, since you have come round to less fastidious 
tastes. Now that you consume slave sugar, let us go and purchase 
our slaves. This is a plain and straightforward course. If you still 
revolt from it, and if, for the sake of the national character or conscience, 
you will still exclude such traffic from your own dominions, pay the price 
of your gratification. If it be a large one, that is for you to consider 
when you make your bargain. You, who take your choice, should pay 
your money. The expenditure is not for our support, but your own 
satisfaction. You incurred the liability of your own accord, and you 
can discharge yourselves from it when you will by placing us in statu 
quo. When you first interfered for your own gratification with our 
supplies of labour, you debarred yourself from all recourse to the 
doctrines of free trade.’ 
would be made to this appeal. 


‘¢ Our clear and bounden duty now is either to give the West Indian hi¢ 


slaves, or to compensate him for the damages he sustains by the slaves 
of others. Up to this point the question is one of the commonest 
justice; beyond, it is one of national policy. If the existing state of 
things continues, the «islands must go out of cultivation, for the price 
of the crop, at the present charges of labour, could not, as recorded in 
the report, be counted on to pay the bare cost of _production, even if a 
free grant were made of the estates. With the cessation of agriculture 
and exports, imports must Cease also, and the population would: largely 
share in the fate of the proprietors. These consequences have been 
expressed more forcibly by admissions of Her Majesty’s Government 
than in any manifestoes of the West Indian body. In such plight would 
these once precious islands lie, destitute and deserted, at the feet of a 
greedy and aggressive state, in whose eyes the institution of slavery would 
be as great an ornament as in ours it proved a blot. We aré well aware 
that such contingencies would be discussed by the present generation with 
more freedom of argument than in times past, but, as the national cha» 
racter is not yet altogether changed, it may be as well to remember that 


the loss of another America is not likely to he compensated by the cons. 


quest of another Hindostan,’”’ 


We should like to read the answer which | 
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Mr.:_ MILNER GIBSON ON THE WEST INDIA QUESTION. 


_ Extract from the speech of the Hon.T.M. Grsson, M.P., at the Gerat Free 
Trade Meeting at Manchester, on the 27th of January last, on the West 

. India Question, which, as it may be supposed to embody the sentiments 
of the Government, we publish for the information of our readers. 


‘* But the worst case, they say, which can be brought against us is the 
West India case. And they tell us we have brought ruin and despair on 
a great portion of our fellow-countrymen. I have heard with deep sym- 
pathy, and every Englishman must have heard with regret, that any 
portion of his fellow-countrymen in any part of the earth’s surface was 
suffering from deep distress. (Hear, hear.) But I must say it is no 
novelty to be told of the destruction of the West Indian interest. It is 
fiot the first ‘time I have heard that West Indian estates are not worth 
cultivation, and must be abandoned. And I doubt very much, if we were 
to go carefully through Parliamentary documents and memorials which 
have been addressed to public offices, whether we should not find in them 
some statistics of distress quite as alarming as those which have been 
tecently made by the West Indian body. (Hear, hear.) I don’t deny the 
existence of distress; but what I object to is, the remedy suggested. 
(Hear, hear.) We are asked to give to the West Indian body a pro- 
tecting duty of 10s. per cwt.—£10 a ton on all colonial sugars imported 
into this country. That is the modest request; £10 a ton, amounting 
to £2,000,000 of the tax to be imposed on the people of this country — 
not for the purposes of the state — not to be paid into the coffers of the 
Exchequer—but to be transferred from the great body of the consuming 
classes of England to the proprietary body of colonial lands. (Hear, hear.) 
Now, no doubt, it was very easy for persons to say, ‘ Why not grant this 
protection to the West Indian body, it would make very little addition to 
the price of sugar, it won’t be felt by the consumer, and you will prevent 
the ruin of many respectable families, and restore prosperity, perhaps, to 
many West Indian mercantile houses?’ (Hear.) Well, if I were asked 
to give my own property for their relief, I might say, ‘ Very well, I have 
no objection to grant you, from my own finances, the amount which you 
ask, and I only hope it may relieve you from your difficulties.’ (Hear.) 
But this is not the position of a member of Parliament, when a request is 
made to him for a 10s. differential duty upon colonial sugar. He says to 
i himself, ‘I am asked to transfer a portion of the earnings of all the 
factory operatives and the agricultural labourers, to a body of men, upon 
the ground that they are in distress, and cannot make the business in 
which they are engaged profitable.’ (Hear, hear.) But an hon. member 
must ask himself this question, ‘ Is there a more obvious and clear title 
one more inalienable, or less capable of being shaken—than that which 
the labouring man has t» the earnings which he has received as the 
reward of his industry? Can there be a higher title to property than the 
title which the labouring man has established for the wages given him for 
his labour?’ Well, then, what is the nature of this higher title, which 
we are told exists, on the part of the West Indian proprietor, to a portion 
of those wages? How can he make out a higher or a better title to get a 
_— of those wages than the labouring man, who has received them 

irectly for his industry ? (Hear, and applause.) I cannot reconcile it to 
my notions of justice, that it can be shown by any previous legislation 
this country, that it can be shown by any prescriptive right, by any 
arguments which I have ever heard, that any colonial proprietor has any 
better claim to this man’s wages than the man has himself. (Hear, hear, 
and cheers.) And until a better title can be shown than the labouring man 
himself can show to the wages he has received from his employer, I must 
refuse; merely at the request of proprietors, and upon the plea of distress 
-— I must refuse, in my capacity as a trustee, to transfer any portion of 
those earnings to the proprietors of the soil. (Hear, and loud cheers. ) 
When the Sugar Duties Bill of 1846 passed through Parliament, all the 
facts were before the legislature, which are now before them. (Hear.) 
Everything was taken into consideration, and, after a mature discussion 
by the Government, the sugar dutics were placed upon a permanent 
footing. (Hear, and applause.) The measure of 1846 has conferred 
great benefits upon the country (hear, hear)—-it has done as the 
protectionists predicted it would do; it has added materially to the 
revenue of the State, and it has increased the quantity of sugar to the 
consumer. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I will take the liberty of reading 
to you the effect which it has had upon the revenue of the State, and 
also the addition it has made to the quantity of sugar consumed by the 
people. (Applause.) For the twelve months ending August, 1845, the 
year previous to the present bill being passed —for the twelve months, I 
say, ending August, 1845, the revenue from sugar amounted to 
5 £3,339,182; for the twelve months ending August, 1847, being the 
hy: first year of our Sugar Bill-—the free trade Sugar Bill — the revenue 
ee from sugar amounted to £4,652,592, showing an increase of £1,313,000 
— that was the sum gained to the revenue, accompanied, as I said before, 
with less taxation to the consumer, and an increased quantity of sugar, at 
a lower price, brought within reach of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
(Applause.) I am, therefore, prepared to stand by the bill of 1846 (loud 
cheers); I think it is a good measure. (Hear, hear.) I think it has 
answered. the purposes for which it was introduced. (Hear.) I think 
it was a just measure. I think it was a well-considered measure, and 
I think the country will never regret that it was passed into a law. 
Cheers.) And, after all, has nothing ever been ever done for the West 
body? (Hear.). Do we forget that when slavery was abolished 
the people of England paid them in compensation the sum of £17,000,000 
out of £20,000,000? (Hear.) The West India body received, I 
believe, £17,000,000 out of the whole sum, which amounts to 4 per 
cent., or an annual call on the taxation of this country of something like 
£680,000 a-year. (Hear, hear.) You are now paying out of the 
, __ taxation of this country for the emancipation of slaves no less a sum than 
_____ £680,000 per annum to the West India body. (Hear, hear.) Is that 
i nothing? But we are told that they did not get £17,000,000; that 
the West India proprietors were in debt, that their estates were mortgaged. 
_ and that the brokers and merchants had got the money. But did you not 
: gd it the less for that. (Cheers.) The people of this country had paid 
it, and they can have nothing whatever to do with any previous arrange- 
ment which, whether wise or unwise, might have existed between the 
colonial proprietors and their brokers and merchants. (‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ 
and cheers.) The money was paid, and, as I always understood, it closed 
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the account, and it can no more be re-opened. (Hear.) The question 
of slavery is settled, and let it be remembered that the abolition of 
slavery was not a law merely applying to the proprietors of slaves in the 
West Indies, it was applied to all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
(‘‘ Hear, hear,’’ and cheers.) And, at the present moment, I have no 
doubt it is in operation in our colonies; say in the Cape of Good Hope, 
say, in Australia, and in many other of the British dominions in the 
different portions of the world. I doubt not that, if the proprietors 
could purchase slaves, they would fancy, for a time, that they could 
realize an income from property which now yields them nothing. I was 
myself, in fact, told by a gentleman who lately purchased property at the 
Cape of Good Hope, ‘ Why,’ he said, ‘ you seem to talk as if nobody 
was deprived of advantages by the abolition of slavery except the owners 
of estates in the West Indies; if I could purchase slaves I doubt not that 
I could raise a quantity of surplus produce, which I could send to 
market, and by it obtain for myself an income; whereas now, by the 
great scarcity of labour, and the difficulty of finding persons to till the 
land, I can only raise sufficient for my own consumption.’ (Hear, hear.) 
So that these are not the only parties that can claim an advantage,—if 
there can be any possible advantage, present or remote, to the country, 
in the permission for God’s creatures—human beings like ourselves—to 
be sold in the slave-market. (Hear, hear.) I hope to see slavery 
abolished in every part of the earth. (Cheers.) And I believe that 
leaving free-labour to compete without protection openly in the market 
with slave-labour,—I believe the day will come when it can be proved 
that free-labour is more profitable than slave-labour, and that men’s 
interest will induce them to abandoa for ever the horrible traffic in 
human flesh.’’ (Loud cheers.) 


Foreign Lntelligence. 


UNITED STATES CONGRESS — PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SENATE. 


December 22.—Mr. Hale presented the petition of the Yearly Meeting 
of Anti-Slavery Friends of Indiana, praying for the adoption of measures 
for the immediate termination of the war with Mexico, and of slavery, 
which is as follows : — 

‘To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, in 
Congress assembled : — We, your petitioners, believing all carnal war to 
be Anti-Christian, and the present war with Mexico to be one of pre- 
eminent injustice, wickedness, and barbarity, respectfully, but earnestly 
request you to use all the means in your power to put an immediate 
termination to the bloody conflict. And further, we would solicit the 
exercise of the powers of the Government vested in your hands, to put 
an immediate termination to slavery, with all its horrid consequences, so 
far as those powers extend. 

‘¢ Signed on behalf of the meeting, 
‘*WALTER ae Clerks." 
‘*ReBecca EDGERTON, 

Mr. Hale remarked, that he supposed the petition, in praying for the 
exercise of all the powers of the Government, so far as they extend, in 
relation to this subject, embraced the subject of slavery within the District 
of Columbia. He was aware of the usual disposition of such matters in 
the Senate, but, as it did not accord with his convictions of duty, he 
would, if the question of reception were raised, call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. Berrien hoped the usage of the Senate would be maintained. 
When a petition of this nature was presented, the usage was to raise the 
question of reception by a motion to lay the petition on the table. He 
raised that question, and moved to lay the motion on the table. 

Mr. Hale demanded the yeas and nays. 

The question was then taken on the motion to lay on the table the 
motion to receive the petition. 

And the yeas and nays were — 

Yeas, 33; Nays, 9. 

Mr. Hale also presented the memorial of David G. Burr, and sixty- 
nine citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for such an alteration of the 
Constitution and laws as shall abolish slavery throughout the Union. 

December 30.— Mr. Cass moved the postponement of prior orders to 
take up the bill to increase the Army. 

Mr. Calhoun opposed the motion, and desired the discussion of his 
Resolutions before the Senate proceed to action on the bill. 

Mr. Hale pronounced the war essentially wrong in its origin and’ 
progress. He insisted that the desire to propagate slavery was the real 
cause of the war. 

After further debate the motion prevailed, 19 to 19, fhe Vice-President 
giving the casting vote. 

The bill was then taken up and read. 

Mr. Hale addressed the Senate, he said: — It is with no desire to 
produce angry feelings, or excited discussion, but it is in discharge of my 
duty, under the deep and earnest convictions of my understanding, that I 
attempt to discharge that duty. What is the refusal of the Senate to 
receive these petitions? It is saying that there are some subjects on 
which the people shall not approach this tribunal. 

In this day, speculation is adventurous. We venture to inquire into 
all the secréts of the material and the spiritual world ; and shall we have, 
in the United States of America, an institution which exalts itself above 
God, defying examination or inquiry, or petition even? Most emphati- 
cally, sir, do I conceive that, at the present day, the people of the United 
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States have a peculiar right to come and ask of this body a respectfu 
hearing of their petitions, and a respectful hearing on this very subject. 
Sir, it is no mere abstraction. It is an element of political power in the 
formation of our Constitution; it is an element on which the Constitution 
of the-other House is regulated; and it is an element in the political dis- 
éussion and action of the present day, which is involving the nation in a 
foreign and aggressive war, at an expense of forty or fifty millions of 
dollars annually. And, if the people of the United States are to be thus 
taxed for a war, growing immediately and directly out of an institution of 
this character, are they to be told that they shall not come and respect- 
fully present their petitions upon this subject? I ask that the petition 
may be received. 
The motion to receive the petition was then laid upon the table. 


Hovse or REPrREsENTATIVES.—December 21, 1847.—This has been 
a somewhat memorable day in the annals of the House—and a proud one 
to Mr. Gippines. For after years of obloquy, toil and perseverance, he 
has finally succeeded in obtaining the recognition, on the part of the 
House, of the right of individuals to inquire into the Slave-trade of 
the District of Columbia. He presented the petition of certain indi- 
viduals in the District praying the abolition of the Slave-trade as it is 
carried on here, and moved to refer it to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
with instructions to inquire into the constitutionality of such laws as 
sustain the Slave-trade within the District of Columbia. He moved the 
previous question, and called for the ayes and noes, which were given, 
and resulted in a tie vote. The Speaker decided promptly in the affirm- 
ative, and Mr. Gipp1nGs’ motion was carried. It is hardly six years 
ago since Mr. Gippines met the formal censure of the House for pre- 
senting a petition in all essential respects similar — a remarkable instance 
of the progress of sound opinion. 

Cassius M. Cray.—We rejoice to find, in the last Louisville 
Examiner, says the New York Tribune, the following card from Cassius 
M. Cray. Its spirit and bearing are such as we had a right to expect from 
its source, and we rejoice still more to learn from the editor’s intro- 
duction that Mr. C.’s reception throughout Kentucky has been of the 
most gratifying character—while at Lexington it was enthusiastic—all 
parties and all classes uniting to honor him. The editor says :— 

‘* Nor let any one suppose that this results from his military services ! 
He had no opportunity to win warrior-fame. It was the spirit of generosity 
and self-sacrifice—the remembrance of his fight in a holier battle than 
war ever witnessed—which bade the people hail his return home with so 
wide and earnest an enthusiasm.”’ 

Here is C. M. Cray’s Circular : 

To the Subscribers of the True American : 

Compatriors—The True American has ceased to exist; but it was 
not in vain that it was established by me, and so liberally sustained 
by you. 

The true friends of the South were not bebind their brothers of the 
Free States in feeling the evils of slavery. Not content with infecting 
the pulpit, the legislative hall and the social circle, it breathed upon the 
liberty of the press, and despairing silence sat upon millions. Here and 
there at long intervals some one more daring than the rest gave utterance 
to the holiest instincts of nature, and spoke out against the giant curse. 
It was but a momentary ripple on a vast sea, whose waters again subsided 
into more than original stagnation. 

In all the South, there was not a single press where the right could be 
vindicated or calm reasoning allowed. In the year 1845 I ventured single- 
handed into the fearful contest. Holding in mind the examples of those 
who in all ages had vindicated the liberties of men—I had counted the 
cost and was prepared for the catastrophe. 

The American people know the result. The God of battles has stood 
by the right. The liberty of the press is for the first time since 1776 
established in the South. Not only in my own State, but in the national 
capital and divers other places, men ‘‘ may fully speak and write upon 
any subject whatever,’’ being responsible only to the Jaws. 

The Examiner has succeeded the True American. My detention in a 
Mexican prison delayed my return longer than was anticipated: the 
editor of the Examiner bas forestalled my wishes, and is now fulfilling all 
my obligations to my subscribers by substituting his paper for mine. 
Those who have seen both papers will not regret the change. I ask for 
him the continuation of that generous support in that cause which was in 
me shown dear to so many noble Americans. The first scene in the 
drama is accomplished: brighter hopes dawn upon Kentucky and the 
American Republic. The extraordinary events at home and abroad for 
the last few years have aroused the consciences and startled the minds of 
millions. Go read Guizot’s ‘‘ History of Civilization,’’ and take courage. 
Faith in the progress of mankind is no longer the dream of ‘‘ fanatics.’’ 

The spirit of large and liberal inquiry and consequent amelioration is 
moving all nations, The land of 1776 connot long follow in the unwil- 
ling wake of ‘Transatlantic despotism in securing the liberties of men. 
A-great destiny awaits us—America will yet be Free! ‘God and 
Liberty.”’ 


Lexington, Ky, December 18, 1847. C. M, Cray. 














Colonial Entelligence. 


JAMAICA.—Cootrz ImMicRANTs.~—The immigrants arrived since 
our last notice, have all been from the other islands, amounting to thirty ;. 
but we have reason to believe, that the Dalhousie is not far off with a 
quantity of Madeirin immigrants on board. We have heard that she has 
even been already in the gulf; but it is generally supposed that the current 
was too strong for her. Of course, this is only a whisper at present, 
among a few, to which the delay of her arrival, very naturally gives addi- 
tional weight. The numbers of immigrants from the Ist of January to date, 
stand as follows :—Men, 1,744; Women, 624; Children, 323; Total, 2,691. 
We have heard nothing lately of when the additional importations of Coolies 
may be expected here. Sincerely do we hope, that the supply has been 
stopped already. Day by day adds new horrors to what we hear of the 
condition of these poor creatures here. On Sunday last, we saw a cart load 
of them being conveyed to the hospital from the wharf; where they had 
been landed, diseased and even dying, from one part of the coast. Many 
more are expected to be sent up, in a similar state. It is said, they are 
dying in great numbers, in some parts of the country :—that they are 
getting discontented, and calling out to be sent back to their own land. 
One actually committed suicide last week, apparently from no cause, but 
weariness of life. He was found hanging from a tree, by the neck, quite 
dead, as we have been told, and no reason could be assigned for commit- 
ting the rash act, except the diseased appearance of his limbs, inducing 
the belief, that he had only become weary of his earthly misery. What 
a load of guilt must rest upon those, whose selfishness has induced to our 
fair island such hideous scenes as these? Is it not possible, to awaken our 
rulers to the truth, that the present mode of paying for immigration, 
with the funds of the public, is the sole root of the evil? Wehave said— 
and we say again; let the planter procure his own labourers, and they 
will be better cared for.—Had this been the case hitherto, there cannot 
be a doubt, that a vast amount of guilt and misery, would have been 
saved.— Falmouth Post, Nov. 26th, 1847. 

Coot1E AND MaAprErra ImMIGRANTS.—The Rev. Mr. Henderson, in 
a letter to the Messenger, thus speaks of the condition of the immi- 
grants :— 

‘‘Our streets are now filled with filthy, diseased, starving, dying 
foreigners, who, not answering the purposes of the planters, are sent 
adrift they care not where. With reference to the English, Irish, Scotch, 
Coolie, and Madeiran immigrants, we are as a colony to be charged with 
deliberate murder. They have been brought here by the most deceitful 
and unjust means, and when they have been found useless, the parties 
bound to care for them, have thrust them out into the streets to die. For 
the Morning Journal to say, with reference to the articles extracted from 
the Leeds Mercury, ‘ that no charge has been brought against us, nor do 
we believe that any can,’ is, to say the least, a mistake which should at 
once be corrected. I say the most horrible charges may be PROVED 
against the employers of immigrants in Jamaica, as well as in Guiana and 
elsewhere. In proportion to the numbers we have received, there have 
been as much filth, disease, destitution and death, here as anywhere else; 
at least such is my deliberate conviction. 

‘* But the time has now come for a firm and united protest against any 
further introduction either of Coolies, Africans, or any others, except at 
the expense of those who need them ; who shall also be bound, in a heavy 
penalty, to take care of them when they are sick, and bury them when 
they are dead. I trust, Sir, meetings, on the subject, will be called in 
every parish, and an appeal against the accursed system made, through 
the British Commons, to the people of England who, when they know 
the facts of the case, will with one voice, declare that they will be no 
parties to a fresh traffic in flesh and blood, undertaken for the express 
purpose of crushing the liberties of their emancipated brethren in the 
West Indies.” 

The condition of the Coolies, says another Jamaica Paper, is every day 
demanding increased consideration. We have now before us two com- 
munications on the subject. The one from Savanna-la-Mar says :— 

‘“‘ The deplorable condition of the Coolies in this parish (Westmore- 
land) demands attention. During the past week many of them from Blue 
Castle, Amity, and other estates, have found their way hither. Starva- 
tion and the want of care are visible in their appearance. They crawl 
about the town (Savanna-la-Mar) almost naked and lifeless, and sleep at 
nights on the open piazzas of the stores, and in the streets and lane.” 

In that from Clarendon it is remarked :-— 

‘The Coolies are becoming a complete nuisance. They are to be seen 
daily about the market place in a state of nudity, begging, and complain- 
ing against their ‘captains,’ (meaning the overseers of the properties on 
which they are located.) Two were brought up before the sitting Magis- 
trates last weck at Lime Savennah as vagrants, and committed to the 
district prison for ten days. ; : Woes 

‘‘The Under Secretary 6f State for the Colonies will hardly be sur- 
prised, when he reads these extracts, that Jamaica refused to have any 
more of these people. Whether they find their way into the public 
hospital, poorhouses, or the prisons, the result is the same: the public 
must maintain them,’’— 
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BERBICE.—“Our banks,”’ says the Berbice Gazette of the 13th of Dec. 
last, ‘‘ now refuse to take our planters’ bills, even with bills of lading for 
produce attached to them, so that sugar is no longer really worth anything 
at all. A planter with 100 bhds. of sugar in his curing-house, may be 
unable to raise a few hundred dollars to pay his week’s wages, for the 
simple reason, that the banks have not the means of purchasing the 
planters’ bills. True, the banks have not closed their doors, but if they 
cannot buy the good bills presented to them, and furnish the money 
requisite to carry on the agriculture of the country, they might just as 
well have their doors closed as open, for all the good they do to the 
public.”’ 

TRINIDAD.—Arrican ImmicRation.—Her Majesty’s steamer, 
Growler, arrived here on Sunday last, from Sierra Leone, with 441 liberated 
Africans, consisting of 150 men, 37 women, and 254 children. It 
appears that death has been pretty busy; during a passage of twenty-two 
days, forty-five having been cut off. The commander of the Growler 
had also died; and we have learned from private accounts, that the 
immigration agent, at the place where the people were shipped, is no 
more. Some rumours are abroad regarding certain misunderstandings 
having taken place between the agent and the commander, while there, 
which seem ‘to have hastened the death of the latter. What the nature 
of these misunderstandings has been we have not yet learned; although 
we were in hopes of receiving some information regarding them, which 
has not come to hand, On the present importation of labourers we have 
little to remark, except that we think the proportions of the different 
classes and sexes are anything but judicious: 251 children, and 37 


‘women, with 150 men, appears to us a strange assortment ; and that the 


bounty lately proposed to be given to the officers of the Growler, for 
procuring suitable immigrants, is not very likely to be very well merited, 
from present appearances. 

It would appear that the Africans by the Growler, from all accounts, 
had not been treated well on board, during the passage. Of some sent 
to the hospital in town, we understand that nine have already died. We 
fear there is something wrong with this immigration scheme too.— 
Trinidad Spectator, Sept. 11th. 

The following sentiments, taken from the Trinidad Spectator of the 
11th December, in reply to a correspondent, we commend to the attention 
of those who misinterpret our views :— 

‘¢ The decreasing scale of duties on foreign sugar, until it comes to the 
same rate as colonial, we would not quarrel much with, were the produce 
of slave labour put beyond its reach. We are well aware that the march 
of free-trade is onward, and that it is trampling in the dust all hoary 
monopolies. Why then, we ask, should an unrighteous monopoly be 
allowed to the thief, of trading in and absorbing honest men’s means? 
Destroy this monopoly, and all will be well. We ask not protection, 
from fair competition ;—nay, we would wish to see duty on free-labour 
sugar done away with altogether ;—but we ask to have the public robber 
debarred from the pale of civilized society. Such is the desirable reform 
we would recommend. é 

‘The Protectionists and the Anti-Slavery party are next huddled 
together, and charged with incorrigible inconsistency in continuing to 
fight against the principles of free-trade, and protesting against the 
reduction of duties. We are inclined to think, from what is afterwards 
said regarding the ‘ anti-slavery men refusing to take the sugar of slaves,’ 
that ‘ Cogitator’ has brought these ‘men’ into rather indifferent company. 
The enlightened among the anti-slavery party scorn connexion with 
those who call themselves ‘ Protectionists.’ The latter seek the protection 
of unjust and injurious monopolies. The former only seek the protection 
of human rights and liberties, and the securing to the honest dealer of 
‘a fair field and no favour,’ for disposing of articles honestly obtained.’ 





Miscellanea. 


Coast oF Arrica—The Danish fort of Prindsensskeen, on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, had been suddenly attacked by a very great number of 
natives, a French brig of war, anchored off Prindsensskeen, went to its 
assistance, and by keeping up a sharp fire on the assailants, obliged them 
to cease the attack. Two days after, the Danish frigate, the Horgen, 
arrived, and disembarked some troops, who immediately put the enemy 
to flight. : 

Letters from Her Majesty’s brig Hound have been received up to the 
13th November. She wasthen lying in St. Helena Roads, having carried 
thither her fifth prize, a half-deck schooner of eight tons, with sixty 
slaves on board, which she had captured after a long chase. They were 
so closely packed, and in such a wretched condition, that, notwithstanding 
all the care and attention bestowed on them by the officers and crew of 
the Hound, ten died before they got to St. Helena. The vessel was 
burnt after their removal. At the time the Hound airived, there were 





perish of St. 





upwards of 100 prize vessels which had been captured by Her Majesty’s 
cruizers, waiting condemnation or re-equipping, after having been sold. 
The greater portion of the slavers are builtin America, and sold to the 
Brazilians, and are described to be as swift and well fitted as yachts, so 
that scarcely any of the sailing men-of-war on the coast can overtake 
them. After condemnation, they are generally purchased by agents from 
the Brazilian merchants, and get into the slave-trade again. All the 
men-of-war that had been to St. Helena were perfectly healthy. The 
Acteon is ordered to England. ° 

Letters from the squadron on the coast of Africa up to the end of 
October have been received. They represent the slave-trade to be going 
on in a very brisk manner, and that the coasts, creeks, and rivers, were 
swarming with swift sailing-vessels, all engaged in the traffic. The 
dealers in slaves have now adopted a new plan to avoid being detained by 
Her Majesty’s cruisers; their vessels before embarking their cargoes are 
perfectly clear, and without any trace of slave fittings ;—so much so, that 
a schooner was searched, and most minutely overhauled by her Majesty’s 
brig Kingfisher, but nothing found on board to justify Commander 
Horton in stopping her; and in a day or two afterwards he ascertained 
that she went into one of the numerous creeks in the Bight of Benin, 
and in a few hours, all being prepared on the beach, embarked upwards 
of 200 slaves, with all their provisions, medicines, and fittings, and con- 
trived to elude the vigilance of the cruisers. A vessel fitted like a yacht, 
and packed with slaves, also escaped from the Albatross by superior 
sailing.—Morning Chronicle, Jan. 25th. 

The Penelope, steam-frigate, Capt Giffard, on her passage from Kabenda 
to St. Helena, under steam, about 12 o’clock (noon) on Sunday, the 18th 
of October, when about to take her floats off and make sail, the man at 
the mast-head reported ‘‘a sail.’”’ At 12h. 30m. the Penelope steamed 
head to wind, the chase being on a wind, the steamer altered course, and 
made all plain sail until 2 p.m., when the strange sail could be seen from 
the deck. She was a brig, close hauled, with royals set; she looked so 
well every one thought she must be a man-of-war. At 3 p.m. she was 
seen plainly ; a very large boom mainsail, large gib, and enormous flying 
gib set. She appeared trying to get away. This looked very suspicious 
when it was discovered she could not be a man-of-war, as she showed no 
colours. Some thought she might be an American, as they often serve 
men-of. war in that way. At 4 p.m. it was quite certain she was a slaver. 
She tried to cross the bows of the Penelope several times; but they would 
not let her, keeping her on the weather bow. When within range the 
steamer fired a shot a-head of her; but the slaver would not heave to. After 
the lapse of a little time the Penelope fired another shot over her; she 
then shortened sail, and without resistance she became the prize of the 
steamer at a quarter to 5. She proved a magnificent brig, like a Symon- 
dite, Portuguese measurement 320 tons. The captain said he had made 
three successful trips in this vessel; the first time he carried 500 slaves, 
the second time 1000, and the third trip 500; the fourth was his present 
venture, which, he said would have been his last had he not been taken. 
On the third trip he said he had been chased by the Helena as he was 
leaving Bahia for the coast; he did not think at first she was a man-of- 
war, and let her get very close to him (within two miles) before he saw 
his mistake; he then set all sail and threw everything overboard, even 
provisions, cut his his bulwarks down, and got away. This slave captain 
said he had been eighteen years engaged in the horrible traffic, and had 
made twenty-five trips and been taken three times. He said if the cap- 
tain of a slaver takes a cargo of 1000 slaves to the Brazils he gets 6000 
dollars as his share of the cargo only, but if taken he of course got 
nothing; and that the present market price of a slave at Brazil is 300 
dollars. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS.. 


The following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :-— 
Donations. Subscriptions. 





London.—M. Emmelt........cecccsececes 0 0 
Tottenham.—Forster, Josiah .........+. cao: | 3 3 0 
Cheltenham.—Agnew, Miss........+..++5.. ————— 1 2 6 
Aldridge, Miss .........0+000000. —————— 05 0 
TR PR ok <cbis es nee ye cede cect cs aioe 100 
Capper, Mrs....cesscsseescseceess ——w i oo ee 
Clutterbuck, Miss......e00+0+008.  —————— 010 0 
Cumming, Mrs......0..e0ee00:00. ————— 110 
Cumming, Miss M. A......+00000. ——— 11 0 
Fothergill, Mr. ....cecceseceesses 100 
Fothergill, Miss ..... cette eters. 100 
GPDUEY; MISS ccc kei ccc ecc ee 110 
Poole Dorset.—Binns, Williams .........0..  —————"—— 11 0 
Chesham.—Pryor, Elizabeth ...........5.. ——— 110 
Gisbro,—Coning, Ann .......0.e-seeseeee, 100 
Aberdeen.—Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society ..... ———— 40 0 
Wigham, Anthony..........0060.. ————— 010 0 
Macallan, David..........+00855.,. =———— 010 0 
Belfast. —Calder, F. A.cosscccscccessscsses 0 5 0 
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